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For Your Pleasure Car, Truck or §*, 
Tractor Nothing So Safe as These § :. 
° 93 
“ ‘Twins of Power a gen 
f 

10 eupe Under ee aperchiag apmmner sem, the long grind of manors “ ded 
heavy pulls on hard going or fast runs to town, you will fin of fre 
100% SuperPennsylvania MOTOR OIL these super quality products are your best protection against them 
intense heat, excessive carbon and repair bills. 6. 
For scorching hot days, long uphill porch 
grinds and terrific engine heat, TIO- They give you mighty power, when and where you want it and They 
LENE, the 100% Super Pennsylvania as long as you wish. They make motors run cooler and lengthen ne 
Motor Oil has the stand-up quality the life of pleasure car, truck or tractor. 4 
which protects your motor and adds 7. ¢ 
power. TRADE MARK 4 e's Eee 

n 
Refined from the highest grade crude oth 
it gives better lubrication at 1,000 those . 
miles than inferior oils do at 500. your ¢ 
There’s a correct weight for every g 1 
pleasure car, tractor or truck, and Christr 
your nearest dealer has it. that se 
on the 
expect 


It gives these advantages in perfect combination—quick start— 

flashing pickup—more pep and power without damaging knocks 

—more mileage and less trcuble-making carbon. Clean burning 

—makes motors run smoother and cooler and saves frequent W 

valve grinding and cleaning costs. 

shows t 

Try these Super-quality products now. There is a Woco ae 
Pep station near, where you will find splendid service. — 


These Quality Products Save You Time, Money and Troubl 
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I. The Farm Alarm Clock Rings for August 


OT, isn’t it? Why not join the youngsters down 
H: the swimming hole, even if it means leav- 
ing the house undusted for one day? 

2. Writing on child training in the “Delineator” for 
June, Dr. William E. Blatz, director of St. George’s 
School for Child Study in To- 
ronto, said: “Therefore I would 
repeat, to those who feel that 
corporal punishment is the right 
way; I am pretty sure that they 
are wrong, because in the first 
place it leads to a form of re- 
taliation between parent and 
child, and secondly, it has never 
been proved that physical pain, 
in any way at all, aids learning.” 

3. You don’t know how good 
cold jellicd soup is until you 
have tried it. Dilute one can 
of bouillon with an equal quan- 
tity of water and add one ta- 
blespoon of plain gelatine that 

two tablespoons of cold water. 





soaked in 


has been 
Heat to dissolve the gelatine, pour into cups, and set 


in the refrigerator to get cold and firm. Serve in the 


cups as the first course at supper. 


4. Don’t forget that a little baking soda in the bath 
water will help relieve prickly heat. The fewer clothes 
baby wears this weather the less chance it has of be- 
ing troubled with it. 


5. Explain to the children that a hot day is not 
the time to teach the cats and dogs new tricks. Many 
a gentle and faithful pet has been teased into snapping 
at someone just because a human forgot that wearing 
a fur coat when the thermometer is up in the 90’s does 
make one temporarily irritable. Give the animals plenty 
of fresh water, a shady place to rest, and don’t bother 
them unnecessarily. 


6. One housekeeper uses snaps for fastening her 
porch and living room sofa cushion covers in place. 
They are easily removed for cleaning or laundering and 
she no longer has to worry about their getting soiled 
from constant use. 


7. Gather the eggs twice a day and market them 
frequently if you would maintain a reputation for sell- 
ing a first-class product. If the children find a nest 
under the old scuppernong, it’s all right to investigate 
those eges for home use but don’t deliver them to 
your customers. 


8. The gift shops are now laying in their stock for 
Christmas selling. If you would make some money at 
that season, follow their example by starting to work 
on the handkerchiefs, hooked rugs, or dolls that you 
expect to sell during the holidays. 


II. Cows Pay for Comforts 
\ ‘ JAYS to make the farm home more comfortable 


are of interest at all seasons. County Agent 

W. L. Hall has prepared a statement which 
shows the many things that may be purchased by an in- 
Crease in the income from additional dairying on the 
farms in Faulkner County, Arkansas. You will be 
interested in this :-— 


“There are 4,143 farms in Faulkner County with 
an average acreage of 72.5 acres to the farm. Five 
Cows to each farm producing 300 pounds of fat in 
the 300 days and sold at an average of 40 cents a 
Pounds of fat, would bring into the county $2,484,- 

This amount of money would— 


mo Pay all taxka css iccscssssssengicenenees . $150,000 
» Pay for auto licenses ......s+seeees psbane 60,000 
tomed. Buy two tires for each car s.sceeen ese ree 60,000 








100 gallons of gas for each car.......... 


4 , 
5. $40 kitchen cabinet for each farm....... 165,720 
6. Water and sink $40 for each farm.... 165,720 
7 Ee NE anc. cue sdecesasen'e ess 55,000 
S. GP SHOEMOS BOS TREN co accceccccvceccescs 828,600 
REE ene 207,150 
DMO WOROOONR GEEUD co isccccccaccscscvetoese 207,150 
Te SO errr rere 249,420 
Soy. SU EOE TD Sn vnswcascacdencsotenexs 264,040 
NAN cau taxnssencsethvedcouasaisucise ase $2,484,800 


Ill. 


ATE some Boston brown bread at a community 

picnic and it was perfectly delicious. Can you tell 

me how to make it?” writes Mrs. J. Y., of North 
Carolina. 

Boston brown bread is delicious, Mrs. J. Y., and it 
is especially nice for picnic sandwiches. There are 
several other quick breads that are excellent for this 
purpose also. Here are several recipes I am 
sure you will like :— 


Breads for Picnics 


Boston Brown Bread.—One cup cornmeal, 1 cup 
rye meal, 1 cup graham flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 
¥4 cup molasses, 2 cups sour milk, 1% teaspoons 
soda or 134 cups sweet milk and 4 teaspoons 
baking powder. Mix and sift the dry ingredients; 
add the molasses and the milk. Beat the mix- 
ture thoroughly. Pour the batter into a greased 
tin can mold until it is about three-fourths full. 
Cover, and steam for 3% hours. Remove the 
cover, and bake the bread in a moderate oven 
for % hour to dry it off. If the bread seems 
likely to crumble loop a clean string around the 
loaf and cut slices by pulling the ends of the 
string. 

Quick Raisin Bread.—Three and one-half cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoons baking powder, 
Y4 teaspoon cinnamon, 4 tablespoons melted but- 
ter, 4 tablespoons sugar, 1% cups chopped raisins, 2 eggs, 
1 cup milk. Sift the salt, cinnamon, flour, and baking pow- 
der together. Beat the egg and add the milk and sugar. 
Combine the liquid and dry ingredients. Stir in the raisins 
until well mixed. Place the bread in a greased pan and let 
it stand for 10 minutes. Bake at a moderate temperature 
for about 45 minutes. 


Nut Bread.—One cup milk, 
melted butter, 1 egg, 3 teaspoons 
spoons sugar, % teaspoon salt, % cup chopped pecan nut 
meats. Beat the egg, add the milk and sugar. Cover the 
nuts with 2 tablespoons of the flour and sift the remainder 
with the baking powder and the salt. Pour the liquid mix- 
ture into the dry ingredients, add the nuts and the melted 
butter. Bake in a greased pan at a temperature of 375 de- 
grees F. for one hour. Allow the bread to cool before cutting. 


2% cups flour, 3 tablespoons 
baking powder, 2 table- 


IV. Helps in House Planning 
bt bevy are many kinds of home plans; some have 


to do with the construction of the house itself 

and its furnishings, and others with the wise use 
of time and money,” according to Miss Mary Rokahr 
of the U. S. Extension Service. She went on to say, 
“Home plans always seem to me to be the finest kind 
of plans. We get so much pleas- 
ure and satisfaction from them. 
Plans, like dreams, come true 
if we keep pegging away at 
them. They may not all come 
true this year or next, and that 
is why our plans should be sim- 
ple ones that grow from year 
to year. Some of us will use 
this year only the materials we 
have on hand to make our homes 
more attractive, but next year 
we may have the new water sys- 
tem or the remodeled kitchen 
we have been dreaming about. 
You will agree with me, I am 
sure, that we accomplish more with a plan. 


“There are many questions we might ask our- 
selves about our homes, as the first step in planning 
to make them more comfortable and more beautiful. 
For instance beginning with the living room, the 
center of family life, and therefore the most rest- 
ful, attractive room in the house. . Is there plenty of 





Farm Woman’s Calendar of Work and Play 


The Pictures All Indicate Work, But Don’t Let Them Influence You! 


sunshine and fresh air? Good light where it is 
needed? Do you have a restful, cheerful color 
scheme? Has the furniture been chosen to provide 
comfort, convenience, and pleasure for all the fam- 
ily? Are there comfortable places to read? Is 
there a place for writing a letter, visiting with 
friends, playing a quiet game, or enjoying a family 
musical hour? Is there sufficient storage space for 
the equipment and supplies needed in the living 
room, and some place for the children to study? 
Are there enough, but not too many, accessories 
such as pictures, flower bowls, candlesticks, and 
pillows, and are all of these articles arranged in 
good taste? 


“As I have been asking these questions, no doubt 
you have been answering them in your mind—yes 
or no. If the answer to some of the questions has 


been no, then the next step in our planning is to see 
what we 


can do about it. Perhaps a storage space 
for the children’s toys or games might 
be put in some empty corner. The fur- 
niture may be moved about to provide 
the centers suggested; pictures may be 
rehung level with the eye, or maybe a 
few discarded. For summer a new 
hooked rug, grass or rag rug, or breezy, 
cool curtains might~be selected to re- 
place the winter rugs and draperies. 
Don’t forget to think of the comfort of 
the men folks who come in dead tired at 
noon or in the evening and want to lie 
down for a few minutes’ rest. See that 
the couch is in a place where comfort 
may be spelled with a capital ‘C’ for 
the person who needs and uses it the 
most. If you think dad's favorite chair is a dis- 
grace to the living room, don’t throw it out; make 
a new slip cover for it.” 





Music for the Home 


7 OU URGE us to have good music at home but 
ge don’t make any suggestions as to what par- 
ticular pieces to play or records to buy,” writes 

Mrs. H. G. P., of Texas. “Can you give me the names 


of some worth while selections?” 


A list of beautiful selections by famous composers 
has been gotten out by Miss Fannie R. Buchanan for 
the use of 4-H club members. These will be enjoyed 
by the family group as well as the club. They will be 
doubly enjoyed if you read up on each composer before 
listening to the music. Short sketches of their lives 
are to be found at the public library or may be bought 
from your local music dealer. Here is Miss Buchanan’s 


list :— 

Selection Composer 
Hungarian Dance No. 6........+s.eee8 Johannes Brahms 
Toreador Song from Carmen.......... Georges Bizet 
Stars and Stripes Forever............ John Phillip Sousa 
By the Waters of Minnetonka........ Thurlow Lieurance 
PRE TUNE. vice cca venssccvedewecsaactnes Ghys 
Liebestraum (Dream of Love) No. 3...Franz Liszt 
Blue Danube Waltz ..........secceecese Johann Strauss 
Barcarolle, from Tales of Hoffman....Jacques Offenbach 
MR Be a ince caecttsacnsccsenstcovss Anton Rubinstein 
Largo, from New World Symphony...Antonin Dvorak 
WM Sitocvecetcerdvdeccsdeeteswacana Beethoven-Kreisler 
Hallelujah Chorus from the Messiah..George Friedrich Handel 
Light Cavalry Overture ..........+++. Von Suppe 
Dew RWC oven ss cccccccstacvovcseesees Negro spiritual 
Air toe the GO Birla sc cccecs cds ivcenes Johann Sebastian Bach 
Shepherd’s Dance ........ccccccseeeees Grainger 
March of the Toys.......sceseeeseseees Victor Herbert 


Of course, whether you buy records or music for 
these selections depends upon the musical ability and 
training of your family. But in either case it will 
probably be best to ask your dealer to let you listen to 
several of the records before making your selection. 
At first you may not like any of them very much but 
each time you listen you will discover new beauties 
in each selection. 
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[Fre how we like our bacon, don’t you? 
Fried, good and done, but not too done, cooked 
in a pan in the oven so the gravy is cooked in it 
and not allowed to drip or run away. Then it’s honest- 
to-goodness food, food fit for kings, but fortunately 
there’s plenty of it to go around for us everyday 
folks, everywhere. We're thankful for that! Aren’t you? 

About the best bacon we ever tasted was in Canada. 
Man, it was fine! Maybe the cool mornings and good 
company helped our appetite, but that “streak o’ fat, 
streak o’ lean” bacon, cooked to the queen’s taste, sure 
did hit the spot and banished “old man hunger” 
mighty effectively. Every mouthful was delicious. 
Some folks eat to live, but when facing such a sumptu- 
ous repast, Canadian bacon with two great big fresh 
eggs, sunny side up, we can go a little further and 
add, “we live to eat,” and we’re not ashamed of it 
either. Eating good, tasty, appetizing foods is one 
of life’s greatest delights and we do enjoy “grand 
groceries.” 

I 

We are a citizen of the United States, proud of it, 
but it doesn’t hurt to give other folks credit where 
credit is due. And Canada is whippin’ us in no uncer- 
tain fashion in the quality of bacon, that peer of break- 


fast dishes, she feeds the majority of her folks. How 
come? Yorkshires and Tamworths. These two Eng- 
lish bacon breeds, long legged, long smooth sided, 


plenty of lean and not so much fat, as our lard type 
hogs have in this country, sure do put a tasty morsel 
before Canadian folks in the morning to help start the 
day right. Canadians specialize in these two bacon 
type breeds of hogs exclusively. Why don’t more 
farmers in the United States raise Yorkshires and 
Tamworths? We’re in favor of it! We don’t care if 
they can jump a barb wire fence, drink milk out of a 
bottle, and outrun a Kentucky Thoroughbred. 
II 

It’s funny what you will think about on a vacation, 
gazing out of a dining car window, in a neighboring 
but new country, while before you sits a light but de- 
licious breakfast of fruit, cereal, bacon and eggs, the 
kind described above, toast and coffee, and orange mar- 
malade. Don’t forget the marmalade. (You can’t if 
you’re in Canada.) Here’s our first thought. Some 
folks can’t see the nobility of the farming profession. 
Farming feeds and clothes the world. What industry 
renders greater service? 

And that delicious, rich flavored bacon, with plenty 
of lean in it, not all fat, made us think that farmers 
not only have the privilege of feeding the world, but 
also of pleasing the world’s appetite with quality food 
and making folks want to live to eat, as well as eat to 
live. And here we became serious as we recalled our 
surplus problem and the need for larger markets for 
farm grown food. 

III 

Now, we didn’t mention those fresh eggs for nothing. 
There’s eggs and there’s quality fresh eggs—just like 
there’s bacon and “streak o’ fat, streak o’ lean” bacon. 
We don’t like eggs, but we’re crazy about fresh quality 
eggs, and the same goes for bacon. And with this 
experience of Canadian farmers, we'll rest our case and 
let you be the judge :— 

“Ten years ago the consumption of eggs in Canada was 
approximately 20 dozen per person per year. About that time 
considerable work was being done in grading eggs in order 
te cater to the British market. Because of the better grades 
and better quality, consumption rapidly jumped to 30 dozen, 
thus consuming the increased production and making it un- 
necessary to sell to other countries. This increase, according 
to the professor of poultry at McDonald College, was due to 
a better quality product.” 

What would it mean if farmers in the United States 
could increase the per capita consumption of 120,000,000 
people for eggs, bacon, dairy products, etc., 50 per cent 
through high quality, graded products? You know as 
well as we do it would mean less flush seasons, less 
seasonal surpluses, less violent price jumps or fluctu- 
ations, and more money in our pockets. And in addi- 
tion to feeding the world, we'd be temptin’ the world’s 
appetite. 

IV 

Hard times or times of plenty, you can’t starve the 
farmer. So far as enjoying his three meals a day is 
concerned, he is sitting on top of the world. He has 
an abundance and if it’s not the best in quality obtain- 
able, it’s nobody's fault but his own. There are no 
other foods so good, so healthful, so delicious, and 
appetizing as those he produces—milk, eggs, bacon, 
lamb, ham, chicken, beef,. and so on without end. 
Surely, every farmer owes it to his family and to him- 





Streak O’ Fat, Streak O’ Lean 


self to live off the fat of the land. And if he'll fur- 
nish the fat of the land—quality food products—to the 
rest of the world, they'll roll the gold shekels to him 
with which he can purchase those other joys and oppor- 
tunities of our present day civilization. 

But this is getting too deep for us. Our vacation is 
over. Canadians are wonderful hosts. Canada is a 
wonderful country with unlimited possibilities. Two 
delightful and unforgettable weeks are now a pleasant 
memory. But we can almost see those two fresh eggs, 
fried straight up, staring us in the face from a break- 
fast plate as we sit in the diner, while around the 
edges are half a dozen strips of bacon, with a “streak 
o’ fat and a streak o’ lean,” the aroma of which cre- 
ates a pleasing sensation as it reaches our nostrils and 
its delicious flavor delights our appetite. 


UNIFORMITY IN STATING PLANT FOODS 
IN FERTILIZERS 


N SEPTEMBER, 1928, at the Second National Fer- 
[ices Conference, a large majority of the fertilizer 

manufacturers, agricultural college and experiment 
station workers, fertilizer control officials, and farm 
paper representatives agreed that it were best in stat- 
ing fertilizer analyses to place nitrogen first, phos- 
phoric acid second, and potash third or last. That is, 
the order should be nitrogen-phosphoric acid-potash— 
or as the chemists put it NPK, instead of PNK as had 
been the custom in the Southern States. 

Several of the Southern States that were using the 
order PNK promptly changed to NPK, but we believe 
that five Southern States have refused to conform to 
the recommendation of the fertilizer conference and 
the practice of‘all the rest of the world and still hold 
out for and continue to use PNK. If our information 
is correct, these states are Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia. 

Conservatism if not carried too far makes for desira- 
ble stability, but when five states set themselves in op- 
position to the rest of the world it becomes a case 
of conservatism blocking progress. The excuse given 
by some of these states is that their state laws would 
have to be changed before the change could be made 
in the order of stating the plant foods. This was as 
good an excuse as any for those who dislike any change, 
and in some cases may have been the real reason for 
not promptly making the change, but it can no longer 
be given as a reason for maintaining the old order. 
No legislature has refused to make the necessary changes 
in the law when asked to do .so by the fertilizer con- 
trol officials, the agricultural college and experiment 
station authorities, and the fertilizer producers. 

In the interest of uniformity and simplicity and to 
avoid confusion, The Progressive Farmer asks those 
responsible for such matters in the five states named, 
to get in line with the rest of the world and if a 
change in their laws is necessary to take steps to have 
such necessary changes made by the legislatures at 
their next session. 

It should make no difference whether one personally 
approves this change, the majority of those especially 
interested have voted for the change and the rest of 
the world have either always used the approved order 
or have already made the change. It may also be ad- 
mitted that the order used is not very important of 
itself, but the important point is that all should use 
the same order. Five states cannot reasonably expect 
all the rest of the world to come to their way. In all 
reason and right these five states should join the rest 
of the world, instead of being different or expecting 
all others to come to their order. 

There is no way by which these states can be forced 
to change or conform to the wishes of the majority, 
except through an appeal to reason. Surely these five 
states cannot afford to longer stand out against the 
rest of the world, no matter how much they may be 
opposed to the change. 


LET’S BOOST THE SWEET POTATO AS A 
COMMERCIAL CROP 


HILE the easily over-supplied present demand 
does not encourage an increased production, 
yet it can hardly be questioned that in the 
Cotton States the possibilities of the sweet potato as 
a commercial crop have hardly been scratched. Es- 
timates by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate two things of tremendous significance to 
the Southern section of the sweet potato states :— 







1, The 11 states south of Virginia, producing 80 Per cent 
of the nation’s sweet potato crop, furnish less than 8 
cent of the carlot shipments of the United States, and their 
entire sales on local market and by car shipments combined 
total only about 23 per cent of their production! 






equal to the production of all other states combined! 


2. The wastage by disease, rotting, freezing, and the an 
amounts to 25 per cent of the production, or something near vel 
17,000,000 bushels a year—an annual wastage almost e 

— 
’ 





What a fertile field here for all the arts of conseryp 
tion, research, advertising, and salesmanship! An 
effective check should be clamped down upon our tre 
mendous preventable losses. Unremitting investigatigy 
should be kept up for the discovery of new industrial 
uses and for enlarging every kind of consumption 
“Keeping everlastingly at it” in advertising should fy 
word, color, and picture make millions of new cm 



































































tomers or better customers for sweet potatoes. Every M 
device of selection, grading, packing, labeling, and dis. 

playing should be employed to capture the favor of th like 
consumer. Codperative selling through local associ 

tions and complete codperation between all the associa Vi 
tions should insure fairer returns through orderly mar. whe 
keting and prevent demoralization from glutting. lini 

In advocating a wider and more intensive campaign hab: 
of salesmanship let us keep in mind these facts :— awa 

1. The sweet potato is just about as much at home is al 
Dixie as cotton is and is easier to grow and _ harvest own 
While we average about 100 bushels to the acre, this nati 
yield can be doubled or trebled by a _ wide-awak ! 
grower. , 

2. As a vegetable crop, the sweet potato ranks second = 
‘ S : very 
in the United States. Only the Irish potato stand for | 
ahead of it. is al 

3. The sweet potato is an energy producing fool first 
With the lone exception of corn, it will produce mort ciate 
human food per acre than any other crop common to 
our farms. 

4. The big stumblingblock in the way of the sweet as 
potato as a money crop is our lack of skill in marke ; al 
ing and salesmanship. The United States Depart —~ | 
ment of Agriculture in a bulletin written on the sub ata 
ject says :— of pz 

“With a general reputation for poor grading, fathe: 
loose packing, unattractive containers, and im dent — 
proper car loadings, Southern shippers have made taken 
little progress in stimulating the demand for son’s 

Southern sweet potatoes, particularly in conswm- gentle 

ing centers which do not know and appreciate that t 

the merits of the product.” fore ¢ 

Let’s change all this and go prospecting for mort He de 
gold in our sweet potato patches. orery 

have t 

AS THINGS LOOK TO US oa 

conver 

HIS is last call for the trip to Auburn next week “went 

Are your plans all made? The outline of th wines 
program on page 13 will be of interest. Farmety bread 
Week in Florida is not many weeks away either aii Grar 
the general program for this gathering at Gainesvil furnis} 
will also be found on page 13.... If the fall arm money 
worm is threatening your crops or is likely to appéd decorat 
in your community, there’s that article on  contf ball ro 
methods on page 15. Might it not be worth while! things 
clip it out and save it? ... The first of a series OM in the 
Master Farmer stories appears on page 10 this wee moved 
We feel sure you will enjoy listening to and learn the Wh 
about these outstandingly good farmers. oul were gj 
farm financing is to be one of the major activities OM Joseph 
the Georgia Bankers’ Association for the next twé Joseph 
months, according to news reports of the annual @ the W} 
vention recently held in Savannah. “Our program, Room z 
said John M. Graham, incoming president, “simp thought 

means that Georgia bankers have reached the cm 

clusion that credit cannot be safely extended If wa 
farmers who are farming on a program that does "3M can may 
call for production of food and feed crops needed fo day for 
consumption on their farms, leaving cotton and OUMEE have ey, 
cash crops as a clear surplus.” In our opinion, HM compar: 
is no sounder farm financing than this. . . . For ev@ Sardens 
1,000 of population between the ages of 20 and 44 thOGll about ty 
are 994 children under 15 years of age in rural Ohio out like 
in the cities there are but 611, says the Ohio ExtetS®i miniatyr 
Service. This relationship, brought out by a survey three or 
the department of rural economics of the Ohio Stil hiding I 
University, indicates to economists that farm pée Water li 
are spending more than their share for education. in the r 
rural sections, the economists declare, educate the far €dges an 
boys to make a home in the city. From 1,275 fil Rt con 
households, 1,600 children moved upon reaching ™ creek pj; 
majority, the survey discloses; one-third mov ing thing 
other farms and two-thirds to urban occupations. ing glor 
wonder if somewhat the same situation doesn’t ws he 
in our own Southern States? Japanese 


ing. 
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About Kings and Queens and Bonapartes 
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A Visit to Our National Capital Suggests Thoughts of Other Nations 


ing it mightily, for it is my favorite town. 

New York is interesting with lots to see there 
and I always leave with my head full of new ideas, a 
very empty pocketbook, and likewise the feeling that 
I have had enough. After all, I 
have been in a town that belongs 
only to New Yorkers. Boston I 
like much better than New York 
because it isn’t so narrow or pro- 
vincial, and its citizens take time to 
read and think, so that while only 
fifteen per cent of the Bostonians 
are native Americans, the average 
level of intelligence is remarkable. 
But with both towns the feeling 
persists that neither could ever feel 
like one’s home town. 


I AM spending a month in Washington and enjoy- 





ne: 


MBS. “PATTERSON 


I 

Washington, however, is a “home town” no matter 
whether to Californian, Texan, Pennsylvanian, or Caro- 
linian. It’s our own town for we send its leading in- 
habitants here and what is more, we can take them 
away whenever we get good and ready. We ramble up 
to the Capitol and listen to the Senators air our views, 
and walk into the White House where we are part 
owner, for it represents our American ideals of the 
nation—our nation. 

Washington is the most beautiful of American cities 
and is indeed all America’s home town and one to be 
very proud of. So if you are taking the children off 
for a motor trip, do bring them here. It’s hot but so 
is all the world, so that doesn’t matter. Give them their 
first lessons in patriotism yourself and let them asso- 
ciate you with what is best in citizenship. 


II 

I am thinking along these lines because I got my first 
ideas of patriotism as something strong and worth while 
and living from a visit I made to Washington as a child 
when my father brought me here and told me of the 
early Americans who made our nation. And this sense 
of patriotism was deepened by diaries of my Grand- 
father who came to Washington in 1830 to visit Presi- 
dent Jackson; re-reading his account of the visit has 
taken up my morning. He was an old friend of Jack- 
son’s but with the aggravating reticence of well bred 
gentlemen of that day, he merely remarks in his diary 
that they “had a long and interesting conversation be- 
fore dinner,” which of course leaves you up in the air. 
He describes Jackson as “very thin and very feeble but 
every inch the hero of New Orleans.” That battle must 
have been the tie between them, for Grandfather was at 
Lundy’s Lane. Anyway, after this most interesting 
conversation which has done no one any good, they 
“went into dinner where very simple food but the finest 
wines were served—the President himself eating only 
bread and milk.” 


Grandfather was quite snippy over the White House 
furnishings which he considered shabby, and since little 
money had ever been appropriated for anything more 
decorative than bare necessities, he decided to set the 
ball rolling by presenting some of his own handsome 
things to make good the White House deficiency. So 
in the stately manner in which old-timers lived and 
moved and had their being, he presented to Jackson for 
the White House a pair of bronze floor candelabra. They 
were given Grandfather by Joseph Bonaparte and given 
Joseph by Napoleon when Napoleon made this brother 
Joseph king of Spain. The tall floor ones are now in 
the White House and you can see them in the Blue 
Room any time unless they have been moved. I haven't 
thought to look for them lately. 


Ill 

If water is available near the house and you possibly 
can manage a cement lily pool, do copy one I saw yester- 
day for it was the most precious thing of the kind I 
have ever seen and what is even more important, it was 
comparatively inexpensive. I have seen many Japanese 
gardens but this is the first Japanese lily pool. It was 
about twenty feet long by five wide and curved in and 
out like a bit of creek broken off. At one end was a 
Miniature mountain of rocks with a tiny waterfall, while 
three or four rock islands gave plenty of shade and 
hiding places for the dozens and dozens of goldfish. 
ater lilies were in bloom and water plants were tucked 
the rocks and ferns and water plants bordered the 
edges and crevices in the rocks. 

It could be copied very cheaply with all sorts of 
creek Plants, forget-me-nots, and the countless grow- 
ing things that flourish near the water. But the crown- 
ing glory was the rustic fence which any boy who 

ws how to handle tools could put together, and any 
apanese decorations that you can think of would be in 
ing. It was a lovely, lovely summer toy. 


in 
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IV 

Being in our own national capital naturally leads one 
to think of other nations. Haven't you been thrilled 
over the kaleidoscopic changes and turns in Rumania? 
I am glad Carol is back and is king because Rumania 
deserves a better fate than to have a helpless child 
ruler. At best it occupies a dangerous position on the 
border of Russia and added to that danger are the per- 
plexities and hates brought about by the addition of 
huge enemy territory, Bukovina and Transylvania, which 
before the war were part of the Austrian Empire. One 
of the finest men I have ever met is King Alexander 
of Jugo-Slavia who is struggling with the same prob- 
lem down in his country and it is all he can do to keep 
things going, fine and unselfish and wise as he is; and 
poor Rumania with a child at the helm was headed for 
the rocks. Carol is popular, which is not saying that 
I condone what he has done. What I am talking about 
now is what is best for a country that I love and admire. 


Nor was this a time for his wife, Helene, to let her 
wounded pride stand in the way of the safety of her 
adopted country. Ordinarily a family row belongs to 
the persons involved and what they decide is no affair 
for an outsider. In this case the safety of the royal 
family into which she married and which gave her a 
welcome and support when her own country, Greece, 
banished her, has to be considered. A queen has no 
right to act as if she were an ordinary woman unless 
she is also willing to give up all that goes with the 
title of queen—palaces, honors, the best that this world 
has to give is hers as her right. The safety and wel- 
fare of the land that makes her queen must come first, 
not her personal wishes. 

Vv 


I had never thought of the duties of royalty until 
one night Queen Marie told me how she felt toward 
her people. She said it was like being the mother of 
a country as well as of your own family—only the 
country must come first as it was more important. Her 
youngest child was dying when the troops were leav- 
ing for the front, yet every time a troop train went out, 
Queen Marie went with her arms full of flowers to 
give each soldier a rose and a smile of goodbye with 
never a word or hint that her heart was breaking over 
her dying child. She explained it simply to me: “They 
were going out to die for me and the Fatherland, and 
it was my duty to bid them Godspeed with a courage 
equal to theirs—not add to their sorrows by showing 
them mine.” 


VI 


A very interesting book for the young daughter nine 
to twelve years of age, by the way, is one I have just 
finished reading and which is especially timely just 
now—The Magic Doll of Rumania by Queen Marie. 
Of course I am particularly interested because I know 
many of the places mentioned and have listened to that 
most marvelous gypsy music which once heard haunts 
you the rest of your life, and I have been in the castles 
she writes about. But even this does not suggest all 
the charm of the book which gives a delightful picture 
of that land of song and color and bright sunshine and 
melancholy and absolute beauty. Do select it for your 
child’s birthday or give it just plain dry so if she 
hasn’t a birthday. 

It’s the story of three children wandering through 
Rumania—two little peasants who explain Rumania 
to the little American girl. In charming fashion it 
paints a vivid picture of that far-away country, help- 
ing to a very real understanding of its lovable differ- 
ences from us. The Rumanian songs are well worth 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 2 
LIFE: “THE SABBATH” 


RHAPS one may say this is not exclusive- 
ly a poem of country life, and yet it is in the 
country more than anywhere else that the 

Sabbath peace is found :— 

Between the tired days stretched behind 

The tired days stretched before, 


Slips one dear day—since God is kind— 
That holds His peace in store. 


3D MODOIDOIOOOHS 


Across the fretful thoughts of strife, 
The sordid thoughts of greed, j 
Shines brightly one sweet day of life— 
His thought, who knows our need. 


What breast could bear its heart of care, 
Its stress of anguish keen, 

Without the day of peace and prayer— 
The thought of God—between? 


—Mrs. Patterson Miller. 
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memorizing, for they are beautiful and as unlike our 
jazz stuff as it is possible to be. This song is one of 
the Haiduk, a legendary hero al) through the Balkans. 
He cannot die and rides furiously over mountains and 
plains hunting his lost love. All women adore him; he 
kisses them but rides on:— 

“O’er seven deep valleys, 

And seven deep seas, 

With seven black ravens 

As swift as the breeze; 

As brazen bells ringing 

His voice takes its flight; 

As cherubim singing 

On God’s Easter night.” 

But that much will give you an idea of the book, 
which is quite as interesting to grown-ups as little girls. 
It is published by Stokes & Company, New York, and 
costs $3. 

Vil 

It will be a broadening and valuable thing for all of 
us to study more about foreign countries, and I think 
particularly about Russia and Asia. Russia is more 
Asiatic than European. It is the last outpost of Asiatic 
thought, not the last outpost of European civilization, 
and that is why it is so difficult for us to grasp the 
Russian mentality. I believe, too, the next page in the 
world’s history will be written by Asia—and so far 
when Asia writes, she writes in blood and it is Amer- 
ica’s job to prevent that, not by force of arms but by 
an honest effort to understand the East and above all 
to respect it because understanding usually leads to 
respect. First and foremost, we must pitch away our 
old ignorant contempt for things Asiatic and face the 
facts of history. Civilization began in Asia. It was 
the land of great civilizations; the home of the arts, 
of architecture, of literature, of great and powerful em- 
pires. And more than all else, the religions of the 
world began in Asia. Our Christian religion is an 
Asiatic religion. The Psalms of David were sung by 
an Asiatic king to Asiatic peoples and it was an Asiatic 
crowd who received the Ten Commandments on Sinai. 

The East and the West will meet in the Pacific and 
you and I want to do all we can to see that when that 
day comes America and Asia will meet as two strong 
brothers in peace, each giving the other the best of his 
own special civilization. 


Something to Read 


Two July Magazines 


F CONSIDERABLE interest to Southerners is 

the opening article in the July Scribner’s, “Cotton 

Mill,” by Sherwood Anderson of Virginia, as well 
as the biography of Jeb Stuart appearing in the same 
magazine. And the opening article in the July 
Harper’s is a remarkable study of unemployment by 
Stuart Chase under the title, “The Nemesis of Busi- 
ness.” Mr. Chase intimates that a six-hour working 
day with employment for all should. be a goal of 
business. 


Lhe Ministry of Beauty 


Change Pictures Frequently 


4 months ago we read in the Jrish Statesman:— 


“In Japan the picture lover deals delicately with 

art. He does not crowd his walls with pictures, 
making his house like a gallery, but displays them slow- 
ly, one after another. He will hang one picture in a 
room for a week, and then it is withdrawn and another 
picture takes its place.” 

Just a few weeks later we ran across the same sug- 
gestion made by an English speaker, L. Stanley Jast, 
at a Manchester art exhibit. He also referred to the 
Japanese practice and added :— 


“Why not change your pictures every month? I 
maintain that it is impossible to make a proper 
reaction to any picture all the time. Either it be- 
gins to irritate you or you cease to see it. It is ab- 
sorbed in the environment. If it is inconvenient to 
ring the changes on furniture, it is easy to ring the 
changes on pictures if you have enough of them.” 
We recently quoted the Nebraska Extension Service 

as urging farm women to “hang a picture in the kitch- 
en.” Now we likewise commend this Irish-English- 
Japanese suggestion that pictures be changed frequently: 


A Thought forthe Week 


T IS not possible for a country to be well governed 
unless the people who do the reading are in the 
habit of weighing evidence. If they shut their eyes 

to all facts except those that they like, the government 
will be at the mercy of passion and prejudice.—Dr. 
Arthur T. Hadley. 



















The Progr 


pe % Teast 


One of the bedrooms of the Knox County, Tennessee, house 
after the transformation had been wrought. Softly colored 
walls, furniture of simple lines, and attractive floor coverings 
all play their part in the delightful effect achieved. 


At the right is the way the house chosen for the 1929 “bet- 
ter homes”’ demonstration in Knox County, Tennessee, looked 
before the work of reconstruction was started. 


and convenient 
improvement 


Bottom.—The same house, made beautiful 
by a few simple alterations. Notice the great 
in the porch, the new window, and the shingles. 


The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, July 28.—It’s a good idea to keep a 

supply of coat hangers near the ironing board 

so that one can be slipped into each dress as 
it is pressed. . 

Tuesday, July 29.—Because they have a dull finish 
and because they are cool, fine 
lisle stockings are liked by the 
younger set for wear with sports 
clothes. 

Wednesday, July 30.—A _ canta- 
taloupe that is somewhat lacking 
in flavor can be improved by a 
dusting of grated nutmeg. 

Thursday, July 31.—Something 
new in the gift shops is a lap 
cushion on which to hold the young 
baby. It is a thin pad of soft 
flannel on one side and rubberized material on the 
other. The edges are daintily bound in color. Such 
a pad could be easily copied at home. 

Friday, August 1—Pepper and onion relish will add 
variety to your pickle shelf. Here is the recipe :— 

Peel 6 white onions; cut 6 red and 6 green peppers in 
halves and remove the seeds; chop fine the onions and pep- 


pers with half a cup of parsley leaves, cover the whole with 


boiling water, set a plate above, and let stand 5 minutes; 
‘ drain, add 1 cup of sugar, 2 teaspoons of salt, and 2 cups of 


vinegar; let boil half an hour; seal in small jars. 


MBS. W. N. HUTT 


Saturday, August 2—A good way to choose part- 
ners at a party is to prepare two baskets of flowers 
exactly alike. Pass one to the boys and one to the 
‘girls. The boys and girls who select similar flowers 
are partners. 

Sunday, August 3—‘“The surest road to failure is to 
do things mechanically.”—William Lyon Phelps. 


Remove Stains Before Washing 
Clothes ° . ° ° 


HE importance of removing stains from clothes 
before beginning the family washing is emphasized 
by manufacturers of washing machines. Certain 
kinds of stains, if not removed before the wash, are 
set and thus are very difficult to eradicate. Treatment 
of stains depends on the color, weight, and material of 
the garment. Some stains can be removed by water 
alone, cold or hot; others must be treated with special 
stain removers. These stain removers may absorb 
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the stain, or dissolve it; or 
they may bleach the fibers 
of the cloth. Bleaches are 
to be used as a last resort, 
for they are apt to weaken 
the fiber, and will destroy 
color. 

Strong acids, such as mu- 
riatic acid, destroy vegetable 
fibers, cotton, and linen ; weak 
(lemon juice, dilute 
acid, etc.) may be 
them. Wool and 
animal fibers, are 
injured by strong alkalis, 
such as lyes or washing 
powders. Mild alkalis, like 
borax and dilute ammonia, 
can be used with care. Both 
acids and alkalis must be 
thoroughly rinsed out of the 
garment. Following are the 
directions for preparing some 
of the most popular stain 
removers :— 


acids 

oxalic 
used on 
silk, the 


? 


Javelle Water.—Djssolve % pound chloride of lime in 2 
quarts of cold water. Dissolve 1 pound of washing soda in 
1 quart of boiling water, using an earthenware dish. Pour 
the clean liquid from the chloride of lime into a bottle and 
mix the solution of washing soda. Cork and keep in a dark 
place. 

Oxalic Acid (Poison).—Dissolve 1 ounce of oxalic acid crys- 
tals in 4% cup of warm water. 

Potassium Permanganate.—Dissolve 1 teaspoon potassium 
permanganate crystals in 1 pint of water. 

Hydogen Peroxide.—Add a few drops of ammonia just be- 
fore using to make its action quicker. 


Some common stains may be removed as follows :— 


The Progressive Farm 


essive Farm Woman 


Blood and Meat Juice.—Soak in warm water and wash, 4 
paste of raw starch mixed with cold water can be applied 
to stains on flannels, blankets, and heavy goods. Allow ty 
dry and brush off. Repeat if necessary. 


Chocolate, Cocoa, and Coffee.—If cream has been used, firgt 
apply a grease solvent, then pour on boiling water. Bleach 
if necessary, with potassium permanganate or Javelle water, 


Fruit and Fruit Juices.—Use boiling water poured from 
height on the material which has been stretched over g 
pail or bowl. Apply bleach if necessary, rinsing thoroughly, 

Grass.—Use grain or wood alcohol or ether, applied by 
sponging. Wash with cold water and soap; bleach if necessary, 
_ Grease and Oils.—Rub wash goods well with lard and wash 
in warm water. Lay delicate fabrics liable to be injured by 
water on a soft pad and apply absorbents as listed above, or 
solvents such as carbon tetrachloride, ether, or benzine, 


Ink.—For most writing inks, soak the fresh stains in sow 
milk or buttermilk; fresh ink on carpets can often be remain 
by covering repeatedly with layers of table salt. Salt and 
lemon juice will bleach white garments hung in the sunshine, 
On woolen garments apply equal parts of ammonia and hy. 
drogen peroxide. 


Tobacco.—Soap and 
Javelle water on white 
with alcohol. 


Your Hair in Hot Weather 


7 URING the hot weather I have to shampoo my 
hair every two or three days to keep it from 
getting too oily,” said Madge. 

“Such frequent shampooing stimulates the oil glands 
and makes matters worse,” Vera told her. 
“What can I do, then?” asked Madge. 

“I wash mine once a week with a good 
commercial shampoo, rinse it very, very 
thoroughly, and use the juice of a lemon 

in the last rinse water. Then 
between times I dust powder- 
ed orris root through my haif 
and brush it out well. The 
powder absorbs the oil and 
dust, and leaves my hair clean 
and fluffy. For one with dark 
hair like yours, I’d moisten a 
bit of absorbent cotton with 
toilet water or with a nom 
greasy hair tonic and go over 
both scalp and hair with it 
This would have the same 
effect as the orris root with 
out leaving a dusty look.” 
“How do you keep youf 
hair in such nice order, every 
wave just so?” asked Madge 
“By wave-set- 
ting fluid,” told her 


lemon juice; use 
Sponge wod 


followed by 
linens. 


water, 
cottons and 


using a 
Vera 


—Photos courtesy Better Homes in Americt 


“There are several good ones on the market that aft 
not greasy and they do hold one’s hair in place.”- 

“Don’t you find them very expensive?” inquired 
Madge with interest. 

“No, the price is not high and a small bottle lasts# 
long time. I think such simple beauty aids are 
necessary as soap, and I never feel that anything 1% 
helps to keep me well groomed and looking my best 
an extravagance.” 
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Midsummer Fruits—Fresh 
and Canned + + ¢ ¢ 


ATERMELONS, pears, cantaloupes, grapes— 
these and many other luscious fruits are be- 
ing enjoyed at this season. The sensible house- 
them raw frequently, cooked sometimes. 
-The family meals would hardly seem complete without 
an occasional fruit pie. These are especially nice when 
baked in a modern oven glass pie plate. Such a plate 
not only insures better baking but saves dish washing 
as the pie can be brought to the table in the same dish 
jn which it was cooked. 

Fruit cup and fruit salad are healthful for the valu- 
able minerals and vitamins they add to the diet, and 
they tempt the lagging appetities with their cool and 
colorful appeal to eye and palate. Jellied fruit salads 
and desserts are enjoyed too, and are not difficult to 

They are convenient because they can be pre- 


make. } y ; : 
pared well ahead of time and left in a cold place until 


meal time. 


In addition to serving plenty of 
fruit now while it is ripe, every 
housekeeper wants to preserve some 
for winter days. Of course she 
will can most of it either in glass 
jars or tin cans, but nevertheless 
some of the old fashioned preserves, 
conserves, and jams will be enjoyed 
during the cold weather. These are 
very little trouble to make if mod- 
ern standard recipes are followed. 
We are giving some recipes for the 
fresh fruits that are in season, as 
well as several particularly deli- 
for preserving these 
for winter use:— 


wife serves 


cious ones 
same fruits 


Crust for Fruit Pies.—Regardless of 
what fruit is used for filling, a pie is 
no better than its crust. A plain but 
delicious crust is made as follows: 1% 
cups sifted flour, 5% to 7 tablespoons 
fat, about 2% tablespoons water, or 
enough to make stiff dough, % tea- 
spoon salt. Combine the fat and the 
flour, using knives, a pastry fork, or 
a biscuit cutter, so that the ingredi- 
ents will not be warmed or handled too 
much, The tips of the fingers may 
be used if the work is done quickly. 
Add the water slowly and use no more 
than is absolutely necessary. Roll the 
dough very lightly. If the lower crust 
is baked separately the oven should be 
about 450 degrees F. owever, a pie 
with a filling that needs to be cooked 
cannot be left long in an oven as hot 
as this, because the crust bakes too 
fast for the filling. The temperature 
should be high to start, and then low- 
ered rapidly after 8 or 10 minutes so 
the “ae may be cooked through without overcooking the 
crust. 

Peach or Apple Dumplings.—Roll the pastry in a thin sheet 
and cut it in rounds. Place a whole peeled peach or cored 
apple in the center of each round of pastry. Do not remove 
the stone of the peach—it seems to give the dumpling an 
extra good flavor. Sprinkle sugar over the fruit, dot with 
butter, and bring the edges of the pastry together over the 
peach or apple. Bake in muffin pans in a moderate oven. If 
the oven is too hot the crust will brown before the fruit is 
ac through. Serve hot with hard sauce or liquid 

e. 


in the same pan. 


Blueberry Biscuit—Two cups flour, 4 teaspoons baking 
Powder, 2 teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons sugar, % cup milk, 
72 Cup water, 4 tablespoons fat, 1 cup blueberries. Sift flour, 
then measure. Resift with other dry ingredients. Rub fat 
im with fingers until flour has about the texture of coarse 
cornmeal. Add enough milk to make a soft dough, stirring 
with a fork. Stir in the blueberries. Pat out on a very 
slightly floured board to % inch thickness. Cut and bake 
in a hot oven, 

, Frozen. Fruit Salad.—One tablespoon plain gelatine, % cup 
a i Pineapple juice, 1 cup mayonnaise, 2 tablespoons pow- 
ered sugar, salt, 2 cups fruit cut in small pieces, 1 cup 
whipped cream. Soak gelatine in pineapple juice and dis- 
Solve over boiling water. Cool. Beat mayonnaise gradually 
into the w hipped cream and add dissolved gelatine and pow- 
_ sugar. Fold in fruit (canned pineapple, apricots, pears, 
peed or any fresh fruit). Turn into mold, seal tightly, 
Se Pack in equal parts of ice and salt. Let stand three hours. 
ry and serve on lettuce leaves. Instead of packing in ice 

_ Salt, mixture may be turned into trays of mechanical 
refrigerator, 
aes Pear Jam.—Four solid cups sliced, crushed, or chop- 
ond i fruit, 714 level cups sugar, 1 cup pectin. Peel and 
thin about 3 pounds ripe pears. Cut into very thin slices (as 
pgs a half dollar), or put through fine food chopper or 
nl so that every piece is actually broken up to a pulp. 
nix con Prepared fruit into large kettle. Add sugar and 
while we Use hottest fire and stir constantly before and 
minwt ouling. Bring to a full rolling boil and boil hard one 
Sanee e. ' Remove from fire and add pectin. Skim and stir 
slightin for just 5 minutes after taking from fire to cool 
ond y, which prevents fruit floating. Then pour quickly 

ssover hot jam at once with hot paraffine wax. 
eattive Grape Jam.—Four level cups cooked fruit, 7 level 
cups sugar, % cup pectin. Use about 3 pounds ripe grapes. 
cate skins from, pulp, halving the skins. Simmer pulp 
a in covered pan and remove seeds by rubbing pulp 
Add 8 sieve, Crush skins and mix them with this pulp. 
hour 72 cup water, stir until boiling, and simmer slowly % 
rut Jn closely covered pan. Measure 4 level cups cooked 

into kettle, adding water if necessary to fill fourth cup. 
ead Seed and mix well. Use hottest fire and stir con- 
y before and while boiling. Bring to a full rolling boil 
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The cook who uses a glass pie 











and boil hard 1 minute. Remove from fire, and stir in pectin. 
Skim, pour quickly, and cover hot jam at once with hot 
paraffine wax. Cooking the grated yellow rind of an orange 
with grapes gives a new and pleasing flavor. 


Watermelon Preserves.—Two pounds prepared watermelon 
rind, 2 quarts water, % ounce lime, 2 pounds sugar, 4 quarts 
water, 1 lemon sliced thin, spices, or ginger root. Cut the 
red portion of the watermelon from the rind. Remove the 
green outer skin and cut the white part into inch pieces. 
Soak the watermelon in the limewater, made by stirring 
the lime into the 2 quarts of water, and let it stand 3% hours. 
At the end of that time, let the rind stand in fresh cold 
water for 1 hour, Drain and boil in clear water for 1% hours 
or until tender, Drain. ake a syrup of the sugar and 
the 4 quarts of water and drop the rind into it after it has 


reached the boiling point. Add the lemon and the spices. 
The spices will tend to darken the preserves but improve 
the flavor. Cook the preserves until the syrup is thick or 


When the 


until the temperature has reached 222 degrees F. 
i j add syrup 


preserves are cooked, pack into sterilized jars, 
to cover, and seal. 

Pear and Apple Conserve.—One pint diced pears, 1 pint 
diced tart apples, 1 lemon (juice and grated rind), 1 cup 
seedless raisins, % cup English walnuts, 34 cups sugar. Wash 
the raisins and steam them for 20 minutes to plump them. 
Add them to the other ingredients and cook the mixture 
until it is thick and clear. Turn it into clean, hot jeliy 
glasses. When cold, cover with melted paraffine. The nuts 





—Courtesy 


EVERYBODY LIKES PIE 


presents a most tempting appearance. 


may be omitted, 
may be added 


“Watch Us Grow” School 
Lunches e ° é - 


APPINESS is the first essential! In the Santa 

Clara, Florida, school lunch room the view from 

the entrance is one that delights the eye. One 
looks around for the reasons—soft creamy walls, 
proper jighting and ventilation, shades that blend in 
color, attractive chairs and tables, a pretty bowl with 
a fern on each table. Everything is simple, nothing 
expensive, but it is all charming. 

Because the room is spacious, the lunch schedule 
well planned, the children orderly and at ease, there is 
no crowding, although the room is practically filled 
through the three lunch periods. The lunch counter, 
too, is filled but not crowded. Space is allowed for 
effect. Colorful Florida fruit salads, citrus drinks, and 
vegetable salads are so arranged that every child gets 
the happy effect. The managers, Mrs. Janet Brooks 
and her assistant, Mrs. H. W. Slater, are reasons for 
happiness. They are happy in their work and they 
radiate happiness. The principal of the school, Miss 
Olga D. Benson, takes her lunches here, too; every- 
body knows she is proud of the lunch room and so the 
children are proud. 

An air of easy orderliness pervades the room. Trays, 
dishes, milk bottles, and papers are all put in the proper 
places. The tables are left neat for the next group. 
If you are a keen observer you will note a person who 
is moving around in a quiet way, yet seeing everything. 
This is the student government monitor appointed 
periodically from each room. Teachers are there but 
they are enjoying a restful lunch period for the gov- 
ernment is student government. Now that everybody 
is happy, everybody has a chance to grow healthy. 


A good, hot, fresh vegetable soup may supplement a 


or a small amount of preserved ginger 


m Woman | 


dish with a partition down the middle bakes two kinds of pie right 
One has a lid and one is decorated with criss-cross strips of pastry, and the whole 
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lunch from home. There is a soup every day. Next 
is milk- and then chocolate milk. The latter is 10 cents 
in order that the children will take whole milk which 
is 5 cents. Fresh salads! In this lunch room the 
favorite salad is grated raw carrot seasoned to taste 
and bound together with mayonnaise and served on 
lettuce. Another popular dish is made of a peeled, 
cored apple dropped into a hot syrup containing a small 
quantity of cinnamon and red vegetable coloring. When 
tender, the apple is chilled and served in a cup of let- 
tuce with dressing. This is called apple rouge salad 
and pleases the little ones. There are cooked fresh 
vegetables, and simple desserts, such as custards, ice 
cream, and other milk, egg, and fruit dishes, as well as 


cookies. Eggs are used in many ways in salads, 
desserts, and meat substitute dishes. Meat is served as 
needed. The children have been learning from the 


teachers and from each other what to eat and how to 
eat. Attractive posters made by the children them- 
selves and placed on the walls also tell the story of 
“Foods That Make Us Grow.” The 
visitor notes that at the lunch coun- 
ter no one says, “You ought to eat 
this; it’s good for you,” but she 
does hear this, “Isn’t that pretty? 
What is it?” The food one should 
eat is there. Milk and vegetables 
first; desserts, simple desserts, last. 
No soft drinks. 


Does this lunch room pay? It 
always has since it was opened 
four years ago. Some initial equip- 
ment was given. Since that time 
the lunch room has equipped 
itself, paid the manager, met all 
expenses. It does not want to do 
more. The profit goes into better 
food. 


Has the good school lunch bene- 
fited the children? The first year, 
underweight was reduced 27 per 
cent. Since that time the rating 
has steadily improved. Orderli- 
ness and good manners have be- 
come a habit. 


Who is responsible for this 
splendid work? Everybody. In 
the beginning the home demonstra- 
tion agent helped to start six 
school lunches in Dade County. 
Others helped as the lunch room 
problem grew and school lunches 
became more popular until the 
school recognized the lunch as a 
part of the educational problem and began to share the 
responsibility. Now the Parent-Teacher Association 
supervises all lunch rooms, 

The home demonstration department acts in an ad- 
visory capacity on problems of food, nutrition, and. 
health for school children, and supplies an up-to-date 
bulletin on the subject. The school principal, the 
teachers, the pupils, the managers, the P. T. A., and 
the home demonstration agent work together. 

MARY A. STENNIS, 
Nutrition Specialist, Florida Extension Service. 


Alabama Women Make Quilts 


INCE the old-time quilt is again in favor,. the 
S women of Lystra Community, Clay County, Ala- 

bama, have taken up codperative quilting. About 
120 quilts have been finished within the last three 
months and as many as 10 quilts are quilted in a day. 
The quilters have a very enjoyable time, as young and 
old take part in the work and fun. 

The women find this a splendid way to become better 
acquainted with each other and to learn about such sub- 
jects as the care of children, better diets for the family, 
poultry, home dressmaking, smallpox, and vaccination. 
Mrs. Rudd, home demonstration agent for the county, 
is enthusiastic over the results of the quilting. 

BERNICE WARD. 


Corning Glass Works. 


Clay County, Alabama. 
Wo kr 
ANY people spend much of their time searching 
for foods or medicines that contain this or that 
vitamin, for it is now a well recognized fact 
that we need the various vitamins for perfect health. 
As a matter of fact, vitamins A, B, and C are all 
found in such common foods as string beans, beets, 
cabbage, carrots, lettuce, onions, peas, peppers, potatoes, 
spinach, tomatoes, and turnips. 
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EAR Boys and Girls:— 

I heard a lovely talk on being 
natural one day not long ago. The speaker 
urged her hearers, a group of girls in 
the teens and early twenties, to be true 
to themselves and avoid affectations. Of 
course we all agree with her that the af- 
fected, insincere girl fails to make the 
sort of impression for which she is try- 
ing. But it occurred to me, as I listened, 
that some people misunderstand that term 
“natural.” “I’m naturally blunt, and 
just have to say what I think,” says one 
girl, and goes ahead and tells her friends 
unnecessarily frank truths that are sure 
to wound them. That’s not natural: it’s 
rude. If a gracious manner and a cour- 
teous tongue aren’t natural to you, prac- 
tice them until they become second na- 
ture. Being natural doesn’t imply doing 
and saying all the unpleasant things that 
occur to you and leaving undone the 
kindly, considerate ones. 


Another mistake is to think, “Well, it 
isn’t natural for me to make friends.” I 
admit that some babies smile at strangers 
from their cribs, while others put their 
little hands up to hide their faces. But 
if your early training hasn’t done away 
with this childhood shyness, then the thing 
to do is to lose it through your own ex- 
ertions. Forget that it is natural for you 
to be shy and remember that it is equally 
natural for you to want friends and that 
only through your efforts are you go- 
ing to win them. Don’t copy some more 
talkativé and noisy acquaintance but in 
your own way show your genuine friendli- 
ness. Remember the little courtesies, 
remember the interests of other people, 
develop your own special talents. Before 
long that “natural” shyness will have dis- 
appeared in favor of an equally natural 
popularity. 

I’m sure that you see what I mean. 
Cultivate the pleasing sides of your per- 
sonality, give your intelligence, your 
charm, and your beauty a chance. And 
forget any vague idea that it is natural 
for you to be stupid, diffident, or plain. 
Stress the best of yourself in your own 
mind, don’t slump back when you are 
with the family or even when you are 
alone. Don’t be ashamed to try to im- 
prove in manners and looks as well as 
in more serious ways. That isn’t being 
affected. It is being true to yourself 
in the very finest way. 

It makes me very happy that more and 
more of you are writing me about your 
problems. It is always a privilege to 
help you find the right solution to a vex- 
ing question, whether it concerns dress, 
etiquette, or a more personal matter. 
Please address your letter to Catherine 
Lee, care of The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman, and be careful to see 
that you give your name and address 
or enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
‘velope. CATHERINE LEE. 

* * * 


Dear Miss Lee:— 

I am a man of 30 and am in love with a 
girl of 19. She is pretty and clever and some- 
times I think she cares for me. But at other 
times she makes jokes and laughs about me 
to others. Do you think she would make a 
good wife? 

F. G., Arkansas. 

If I were man I certainly would have to 
a wife who looked upon me as a joke. 
Of course we all enjoy kindly banter but 
I cannot believe that this girl has a 
very sweet disposition if she laughs about 
you to others. And certainly she cannot 
care for you sincerely or she would be 
defending you to anyone who dared to 
speak against you in her hearing, in- 
stead of pointing out your shortcomings 
on her own account. A wife can be the 
finest advertisement a man has if she 


sings his praises, but the one whose wife 
knocks him will have a hard time con- 
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A REAL AMERICAN GIRL 


the teachings of the 4-H clubs long before such clubs were even thought of. 
is the reason Zella has made such an outstanding success of club work. 





D. A. 


—Photo by U. 8S. 
According to Zella Childers, of Tulsa County, Oklahoma, her Indian forbears practiced 


Perhaps that 
Her achievements 


won her a trip to the Fourth National 4-H Club Camp at Washington, D. C., and it was 
during the camp that she posed for the picture above at the Beltsville Experiment Farm. 


Catherine Lee Advises 


What to Do in Personal Affairs 


vincing others that he really amounts to 
much. Then, too, the average man is 
seeking an audience for his own wit 
which is the reason the girl with a sharp 
tongue seldom has many beaux. All in 
all, my advice is to go slow until you 
find a girl who can laugh with you in- 
stead of at you. 
* * * 

Dear Miss Lee:— 

When a young man takes me in his car is 
it necessary for him to open the door for me 
and help me in? It seems so silly when I 
am young and quite able to take care of 
myself, F. P., North Carolina. 

Courtesy is never silly, my dear. The 
young man opens his car door for you 
and helps you in, not because he thinks 
you are not able to do it by yourself 
but because in that way he shows that he 
is honored by your presence. I should 
feel that a man was very little interested 
in having me go out with him if he did 
not take the trouble to open his car 


door for me. 
“oe 


Dear Miss Lee:— 

What’s the best way to entertain friends 
when they call unexpectedly? I am a farm 
girl of 15. F. P., North Carolina. 

There is no one best way to entertain 
your friends. Consider their likes and 
dislikes and suit the evening’s fun to the 
particular group with whom you have to 
deal. Some folks love music and will 
spend a happy time playing, singing, or 





radio or phonograph. 
Some like games or charades and it 
isn’t hard to get them started if you 
know a few good ones to begin on. The 
others will soon suggest more. Making 
candy is almost sure to prove pleasant for 
everyone if your mother doesn’t object to 
your using the kitchen. 

* * * 


listening to the 


Dear Miss Lee:— 

I am 16 years old and have been married a 
few months. My husband is 19. He is very 
good to me and I love him but I realize now 
that I should have been a missionary. I 
feel that my life work is in helping others 
rather than in staying at home looking after 
a house. What can I do? 

: L. D., Texas. 

I hope that all those little girls of 15, 
16, and 17 who write me that they are 
desperately in love and simply must get 
married will read this letter from L. M. 
She married at 16 and now after a few 
months she is tired of it. She feels that 
something is wrong and longs to be a mis- 
sionary. You see she wasn’t old enough 
to know her own mind, to choose her life 
But, L. M., there’s nothing in the 
You’ve 


work. 
world you can do about it now. 
made your choice, you are married to a 
man who loves you, and you must go 
ahead and make a success of the work 
you have undertaken. After all, there 
are many kinds of missionaries and the 
woman who lives at home and makes 
her husband happy and looks after his 


welfare, and later that of her children, 
is about the very best missionary at al] 
Helping her own children and _ thoge 
around her to be good citizens, being g 
sympathetic neighbor and a force fo 
progress in her community is all just @ 
useful missionary work as going to for 
eign fields in search of heathens to saye 
So, honey, look for the opportunities tg 
do good about you and don’t overlook the 
importance of making your husband's 
home cheerful as well as clean, and of 
giving him a happy wife as well as a 
dutiful one. 
* * * 

Dear Miss Lee:— 

Please tell me how to have pretty hands 
and elbows. B., North Carolina, 

Use a mild soap for your hands and 
arms if you would have them pretty, € 
B. Use lukewarm water rather than 
very hot or very cold, and dry them care. 
fully after washing. Buy a bottle of hand 
lotion and rub a little into your hands 
several times a day and into your elbows 
before going to bed at night. If you would 
keep your elbows smooth and soft you 
will have to remember not to lean on 
them for that is sure to make them 
rough. Have a pair of canvas work 
gloves and slip them on when doing work 
that would stain or redden your hands, 

* * * 
Dear Miss Lee:— 

Can you send me a copy of the marriage 
ceremony? J. B., Arkansas, 

The marriage ceremony varies with 
the different denominations. I suggest 
that you go to your minister and ask 
him to let you see the one he uses. I am 
sure that he will be glad to do so. 

* ok * 
Dear Miss Lee:— 

We are two sisters and enjoy going to sing- 
ings about 2% miles from home. Our father 
objects to our walking down the road alone, 
yet there is no other way of our getting there 
Do you think there is any harm in it? This 
is our only chance to see the other young 
folks of the community. 

T., Oklahoma. 

I can see no harm in you and yout 
sister walking down the road to the sing- 
ings if there are people living along the 
way. Of course I can well understand 
that your father would not care to have 
you travel a lonely path, particularly 
if the meetings take place after dark 
But it seems to me that you might per 
suade him to go with you if he objects 
to your going alone, for he must realize 
that young people need companionship of 
their own age and that it is worth a 
occasional sacrifice on the part of their 
elders to see that they get it in a happy 
and wholesome way. 


| Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1980, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“The reason girls’ ears don’t stick om 
is because nobody pulls at ’em to see 
theyre dirty behind.” , 

“The reason we had a doctor was 
cause I didn’t mind Mamma about 9g 
swimmin’ and I couldn’t make the ty 
let loose of my toe.” tg 
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1 See By [he Ads 


“ HAT does them folks in Canada 
look like?” says Marthy about the 





first thing after I got back home. “Is 
they anything like us?” says she. 

I reckon maybe 

lots of other folks 


would like to know 
the same thing. I 
was a lot in doubt 
myself before I went 
up there. I didn’t 
have no idea what 
them Canadian folks 
looked like or talk- 








ed like. So I want 
to tell you about 
them. 


BILL CASPEB 


When we left De- 
troit, Michigan, we had to cross a big 
river to get into Canada. “This is the 
Detroit River,” says the editor as we 
gets on the boat. 

“Tt ain't no river at all,” says the edi- 
tor’s wife, “it’s just a stream of water 
as runs between two of these here big 
lakes.” 

“It is a river, too,” says the editor, “be- 
cause the geogerphy says so.” 


’ 


I didn’t take no part in no foolish thing 
like that. It takes a smart man to keep 
a woman from havin’ the last word and 
I didn’t mind leavin’ that job to the 
editor. I don’t know which one won out 
because there was too much for me to 
see, 


Well sir, didn’t nobody raise no ob- 
jection when we got on the boat but you 
should of seen them when we got off. 
There was a lot of fellows in uniform 
watchin’ everbody as come off that boat. 
One of them seen the editor with his bags 
and me with my satchel. He made us 
go in a big room where there was a long 
table. The editor put all his grips up 
on the table, him havin’ so many and 
gettin’ tired of holdin’ them. But I wasn’t 
aimin’ to set my satchel down anywheres 
and have some snoop of a fellow runnin’ 
off with it. 


One of the fellows in uniform come up 


tome. “Open it up,” says he. “What?” 
says I. “The baggage,” says he. ‘What 
for?” says I. “What you got in there?” 
says he. “A shirt and a pair of socks and 


won't nairy one fit you,” says I. “Go on,” 
says he, “I don’t have to ask where you 
come from.” I don’t know what he 
meant by that last but when I looked 
around I seen the editor wasn’t as smart 
as I was. They had made him open up 
all five of the valises he was takin’ with 
him. But they didn’t take anything of 
his'n, I reckon they seen everthing in 
all five belonged to the editor’s wife so 
they made him shut them up and told him 
to go on. 


“Who was them fellows?” says I to the 
editor when we got out. 


“Them was Canadian Customs officers,” 
Says he. 

“Has they got the right to open up our 
valises and take what they want?” says I. 


“Oh no,” says he. “They just want 
to see what you was bringin’ in to their 
country. If you bring somethin’ over 
here to sell they make you pay a tax on 
It that they call duty. If you just bring 
mn what clothes you expect to wear they 
don’t pay no attention to that.” 


“Well it’s a wonder they didn’t make 
you pay somethin’ on all them clothes 
your old lady brought along. You know 
she can’t never wear all of them.” 

“S-h-h-h-h-h!” says he. “I’ve done 
said too much about that a’ready.” 

, ster I meant to tell you about Canada 
olks but I’ve done went and took too 
much room gettin’ across the river into 
Canada. I'l! try to do that next week. 
Yours truly, 


HAT a close connection there is be- 

tween sanitary protection and good 
health. It’s not anything definite, perhaps, 
but those cases of “nerves,”’ of weakness 
and weariness that result from lack of care 
at times when precautions are necessary. 


Doctors warn against carelessness in 
Sanitary protection. They say neglect is 
sure to take its toll. When vitality is low 
give yourself the very best care. Use Kotex, 
the chosen protective of so many of the 
country’s leading hospitals. 


It’s the modern, safe way 


Kotex is the sanitary pad that particular 
women use. It is the daintier, more hygi- 
enic way to care for yourself. And it is so 
comfortable, so wonderfully soft and ab- 
sorbent. 

Kotex is made of Cellucotton (not cot- 


ton) absorbent wadding. This is not cot- 
ton, but a cellulose substance which per- 


Kotex is safe and wonderfully comfortable . . . 
that is why so many leading hospitals use it 


Your nerves and health suffer 
when you use 
the wrong sanitary protection 






forms the same sanitary function with 
greater absorbency and comfort than the 
softest cotton. 

You can dispose of Kotex after use... 
no laundry, no fuss, no embarrassment. 
How much more effective, how much more 
sanitary than the makeshifts our mothers 
and grandmothers used to insist were 
“plenty good enough.” 

Try a sample of Kotex, just to see for 
yourself what a difference it makes. Then 
you'll never use any other kind of sanitary 
protection. It costs so little, you know. 
Buy it by name at any drug, dry 
goods or department store. Kotex 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 


i] 
! 
! 
! 
TRY KOTEX-FREE ... 3 Kotex pads will} 
be mailed to you in a plain wrapper, as soon i 
as this coupon is received. Also, a very in- 1 
teresting and valuable booklet by Dr. G. H. ' 
Williamson on Personal Hygiene for Women. { 
It answers many questions that are in every ! 
woman's mind. The sample and the booklet ; 
are yours, at no cost. 
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KOTEX IS SOFT... 


1—Not a deceptive softness, that 
soon packs into chafing hard- 
ness. But a delicate, lasting 
softness. 

2-TheKotex filler is far lighter 
and cooler than cotton, yet 
absorbs 5 times as much. 

3—Deodorizes, safely, thor- 
oughly, by a special process. 

4—Disposable, instantly, com- 

pletely. 

Regular Kotex—45c for 12 


Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 


Also regular size singly in vending cab- 
inets, through West Disinfecting Co. 











the KOTEX SANITARY APRON at 
your drug store or department store. 


. 
KOTESR 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 


Ask for the New KOTEX BELT and | 


ST tT eee sere eweeerserons 
KOTEX COMPANY, = 
180 N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago, Ill. i] 
Please send me 3 Kotex pads and a copy of ! 

Dr. Williamson's book on Personal Hygiene. : 

i 

Name *~ 
! 

PE Re CS aE : 
CB ereresenenqresessnssinannnnnennminniian State ; 
La 








PICK PEANUTS 


With a 


LIVERMON MACHINE 


Write for Bulletin 1129. It shows how Pea- 
nut Growers can make nice money. 


CARL R. LIVERMON CO., 
Roxobel, N. C. 











Box 76, 























for the home and stock can 
be pumped by a CHAL- 
LENGE a Self-Oiling Wind- 
mill. The cheapest power 
on earth. Works night and 
day, Winter or Summer. 
Requires oiling but once a 
year. Timken Roller Bear- 
ings, Ball Bearing Turnta- 
ble. Runs in the lightest 
winds. 

An ideal outfit for fire pro- 
tection. Also provides water 
under pressure for your bath 
room, sink, etc. Tanks are 
made of the best cypress and 
will last a life-time. 


Challenge Co. 
Batavia, Illinois 
Distributed by . ues. 


Georgia Cotton Growers Codéperative Ass’n., 
74 Glenn Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 








BILL CASPER. 


FARM WATER SYSTEM FINANCE CO., 
Monroeville, Ala. 
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week as follows :— 


Two Years . . $1.00 


greatly appreciated by us. 





Pay Only These Subscription Rates 


Our standard, official, unchangeable subscription rates are regularly 
printed on page 3 of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER each and every 


Eight Years 

The name of any alleged agent who charges EITHER MORE OR 

LESS than these rates should be promptly reported to THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE FARMER for investigation. 

The help of our subscribers in locating any such person will be 


$2.00 


Five Years .. 
$3.00 


























Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements 
If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the 
subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 


LIABLE. 


RE- 





Farmer,’ and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days 
from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed 
an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraud- 


ulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 


We cannot try to adjust 


trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 


investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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HIS fellow’s a good farmer.” Jim 

High was talking. Jim is the dis- 
trict agent down at Auburn who works 
up here in North Alabama. Jim is one 
of the most hustling hustlers we ever had 
the privilege of hustling with. And now 
he was hustling us up to the home of a 
farmer on Sand Mountain. 

John Chambers was the farmer to 
whose home we were driving. “John L.” 
Chambers is the way he seems best known. 
We recall that in our childhood we knew 
one “John L.” who was a knockout. That 
was John L. Sullivan, wasn’t it? Well 
our “John L.” is a knockout too. But he 
doesn’t use big double jointed fists. He 
uses his head. No, not goat-fashion. We 
mean he uses his head man-fashion. 

We don’t remember anything about 
who John L. Sullivan’s trainer was. They 
say all good fighters have trainers. But 
we soon found out who John L. Chambers’ 
trainer was—nobody less than Eric Also- 
brook, the long, lean, lank Marshall 
County agent. At least Chambers gives 
him credit for a great share of his suc- 
cess. But we have a hunch there was a 
woman mixed up in this. If the truth 
were known we'd find out that all Eric 
Alsobrook did was to hold the hoop and 
that it was Mrs. Chambers who cracked 
the whip and told John L. to jump. Coun- 
ty agents are like that. They can tell us 
what to do to make better crops and 
more money, but somebody has to crack 
the whip before most of us will jump. 


Spic and Span.—“Everything’s spic 
and span around here,” we remarked as 
we looked around the Chambers place. 
“They must have known we were com- 
ing.” 

“Oh that’s just the way they are here 
all the time,” boasted Alsobrook. 

We took that with a grain of salt in 
spite of our high opinion of Alsobrook 
but the grain of salt melted when, about 
a month later, we ran in unexpectedly 
and found everything just as spic and 
span as it was on the day of our first 
visit. 

We can’t begin to tell all the fine things 
we learned about John Chambers and 
Mrs. Chambers and their fine family. 
We saw enough good terraces to know 
that he didn’t let the heavy rains whip 
him. We saw enough good cotton and 
corn and other crops to know that he 
hadn’t been whipped by poor land. Ap- 
ple trees and grapevines and the finest 
of ripe grapes soon convinced us that or- 
chard and vineyard had not been sur- 
rendered to scale and brown rot and bitter 
rot and weeds and things. 

Makes Living More Important Than 
Making a Living—We could write a 
story about the finer things in his method 
of farming. But we found something 
finer than that and that was in his method 
of living. A comfortable home had been 
provided—not an extravagant one. Elec- 


THE HOME 


This picture was 
taken in the sum- 
mer of 1929. Since 
then many changes 
have taken place. 
Included in these 
are the planting of 
shrubbery and the 
sowing of grass. 


THE GRANDSON 


Here’s the pride of 
Grandpa and Grand- 
ma Chambers hold- 
ing on to the pride 
of their grandson. 
This looks like a 
strangle hold, 


THE CHAMBERS 
Mr. 


Chambers 

old enough to have 
grandchildren but 
are young in looks 
and young in spirit. 
It takes people who 
are young in spirit 
to be enough con- 
cerned about ap- 
pearances to plant 
shrubbery and sow 
grass and spruce a 
place up. 


lights were 
vided from a_ power 

line which had _ been 

considerable trouble to 

get. A modern electric 

refrigerator had solved 

the ice problem. He 

lives too far from town 

to get ice regularly. And 

farm papers and newspapers and a good 
radio set brought news and entertain- 
ment to his door every day. A _ wind- 
mill brought running water not only to 
his house but to two tenant houses as 
well. Hot and cold running water in a 
modern and completely equipped bath- 
room solved the bathing problem. Yes 
sir, money made on the farm had been 
used to provide the practical comforts of 
the home and to add to the pleasures of 
living. 


As Others See Him.—Early last 
spring we received a letter from Jim W. 
Milner, teacher of vocational agriculture 
at the State Agricultural School, Albert- 
ville. It told us some of the things we 
wanted to know about the Chambers 
family and what they are doing and the 
success with which they are meeting. 
Suppose you read Jim Milner’s letter and 
see how farm people who are aggressive- 
ly progressive keep forging ahead to bet- 
ter things, unwilling to accept anything 
as being good enough. Here’s the let- 
ter :— 


“John L. Chambers, Boaz, Route 2, 
had the honorary degree of Master 
Farmer conferred on him last summer at 
Auburn. Some men after attaining such 


tric pro- 
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Ninety Bales on Ninety Acres J: 


And Now Master Farmer and Mrs. John Chambers Will Want to Make More 








— SS 
HIS is the first of a series of stories on the work of Alabama Master \ 
Farmers, group of 1929. Those to receive the award in 1929 were:— 

Allan Behel, Lauderdale County. Wyatt Key, Dale County. ta 

John L. Chambers, Marshall County. T. Cary Marriott, Monroe County, 

J. L. Edwards, Dallas County. Chas. C. Miller, Etowah County. 

C. P. Harwell, Tallapoosa County. Will Howard Smith, Autauga County, 

E. R. Jamieson, Hale County. Seth P. Storrs, Elmore County. 











By W. C. LASSETTER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


“Mr. Chambers said that he was mak 
ing about 4% bale of cotton per acre bh. 
fore he got in touch with Auburn an 
this past year he made 90 bales on 9 ur 
acres. You remember what an unfayor. h 
able crop year it was. He made 18 bal t 
on 14 acres. This was a contest patth gl 
and it won for him the loving cup give mn 
by the Albertville Civitan Club for th Wi 
most cotton grown on 10 or more acre 
“Mr. Chambers is president of th 
Marshall County Farm Bureau and o tar 
Operates in all progressive movements ley 
He and Mrs. Chambers are two of th h 
most lovable characters you will find any. ” 


an honor might have stopped and thought 
they had gone far enough but not so with 
Mr. Chambers. “He has educated 
three children and 
they are all away 
from home but he 
and his wife are 
growing younger ev- 
ery day. They work- 
ed together for the 
Master Farmer honor 
and now they are 
still working and im- 
proving. Their home 
passed the critical 





where. Their home is a place of joy tat 
and beauty. It has the conveniences, at qu 
vantages, and pleasures of both town an ga 
country. ho 
“Mr. and Mrs. Chambers have worked pre 
together for their success. They have 
not lived for money or self alone. The 
deserve their good fortune and may they : 
continue to prosper.” po: 
Well, that’s that. Ninety bales of comm 5! 
ton on ninety acres would be good enough Sp 
for most people. But no doubt Mr _ 
Chambers is already talking about the day th 
when they can make a hundred bales - 
ninety acres and John Chambers is just ~~ 
the fellow that will try it. Eric Als “ 
brook and Jim Milner are sure to get , 
another call. “* 
No wonder John L. Chambers is et 1 
rolled in the ranks of Master Farmers 
He has proved that he has the qualities ow 
that make for success. Starting with a 
nothing but those fine personal qualities, on 
he and Mrs. Chambers have built up a oe 
estate of materia rons 
value. They hare x 
not been ashamed to - 
ask the advice d V 
others, spr 
rer 
the 
THE COTTON and 
It looks good to t& The 
And 90 bales from # S 
acres no doubt looked = 
good to the Chait If | 
bers family. sene 
or { 
few 
whe 
mos 
: pool 
\ THE ORCHARD AND VINEYARD . 4 
The orchard and vineyard are kept clean : : 
as a whistle. There’s no more grass here é : M 
than in the cotton patch and there’s none ; The 
there if Chambers gets a chance at it. Then ¢ 
too, the trees and vines are healthy. Au- : ora 
burn tells them how to spray to keep them ; t 
that way and they do as Auburn says. : ad 
bree 
eye of Mr. Lassetter and Mr. High trac] 
last summer but they are remodeling with 
and finishing it in a more modern way. This 
They have put out a complete planting weec 
of shrubbery and are improving their gZo0c 
lawn. They had electric lights, running yard 
water, and electric refrigeration. They son : 
had a battery radio but have recently hid; 
installed a new electric radio set. = 
“They have a demonstration orchard tub ' 
under the supervision of Auburn. Last left 
summer Mr. Chambers decided it wasn’t t 
good enough so he had an ideal acre wate 
orchard planned and has recently put it or s¢ 
out. He is going to build a brick cf m 
brooder and improve his poultry . flock if ap 
this spring. He is planning to improve the 


his barn some more also. 
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What to Do About Mosquitoes in 
Drinking Water 


E HAVE inquiries asking how to 

get rid of mosquitoes and wiggle- 
tals in drinking water. Some readers 
have wiggle-tails in their springs, some 
in their wells, and 
some are troubled 
with mosquitoes but 
do not know where 
they come _ from. 
Others want to know 
if cutting down all 
weeds will destroy 
breeding places of 
mosquitoes. 

In the first place, 
mosquitoes select 
unclean and usually stagnant water to lay 
their eggs on. Young mosquitoes (wig- 
gle-tails) can live only in water contain- 
ing impurities. If wiggle-tails thrive in 
water, it must be impure, since they live 
on the impurities in water. 

Mosquitoes may be blown some dis- 
tance by the wind and it naturally fol- 
lows that no water they can breed in 
should be left exposed within some dis- 
tance of our homes. Prevention of mos- 
quitoes is a community project and obli- 
gation. We can keep them out of our 
homes by screening, but this does not 
prevent or destroy these pests. 


17% 


No spring used for household pur- 
poses, especially for drinking water, 
should be allowed to remain open. 
Springs should be enclosed in cement and 
covered with close-fitting, mosquito-proof 
copper wire screen. It is even better to 
enclose the spring entirely with cement 
and allow the water to flow from it 
through a curved galvanized iron pipe. 
The convex side of the pipe should be 
placed upwards. Mosquitoes cannot then 
enter the spring through the outlet pipe. 


Wells should be covered so as to keep 
out mosquitoes, as well as dust, trash, 
insects, etc. An open well is always in 
danger of contamination. Mosquitoes 
are not often found in wells, except very 
shallow ones, though two correspondents 
have written us that they find wiggle- 
tails in their well water. 


When wiggle-tails have developed in a 
spring or in stagnant water, a sure 
remedy is kerosene oil poured on top of 
the water. Very little oil is required 
and all the mosquitoes are quickly killed. 
Then the oil can be drained off. 


Stagnant water should not be allowed. 
If it is unavoidable, then a little kero- 
sene oil applied at intervals of a week 
or ten days will prevent mosquitoes. A 
few gambusia fish kept in pools of water 
where stock drink will keep down the 
mosquitoes, provided water does not stand 
in depressions near the margin of the 
pool where fish cannot reach wigglers. 


1rd 

Mosquitoes do not breed in weeds. 

ey do breed in water that stands near 
or among weeds. They must have water 
to breed in. More mosquitoes will 
breed in a water-filled horse or cow 
track than in a hundred acres of weeds 
with no standing water among them. 
This is no argument against destroying 
weeds, for in addition to the many 
800d reasons for destroying them in 
yards, lots, waste places, etc., is the rea- 
son that they often become refuges and 
hiding places for grown mosquitoes, 

Osquitoes may develop in old tin cans, 
tubs of water, roof drains, or any water 
left standing so eggs can be laid on the 
water. Getting rid of stagnant water 
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°F screening it will prevent the breeding 


if 


Mosquitoes and kerosene will kill them 


applied before the grown insects leave 
water. 











encircled our hips. 


of sheer materials. 
collars or vestees. 


the right occasion. 


colors, 


party dresses. 


wardrobe. 


about three inches below the knee. 


494—No school or college wardrobe is com- 
plete without a simple frock. The 
removable vestee and cuffs make this 
one very practical while the smart 
cut insures its staying in style all 
through the coming season. The 
pattern is designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
39-inch material with 5% yard of 39- 
inch contrasting. 


767—A flattering jabot gives the feminine 
touch to this otherwise simple dress 
of printed crepe. Notice how the 
buckle accents the draping of the 
bodice and marks the natural waist 
line. The pattern is designed for sizes 
16,, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 3% requires 
4% yards of 39-inch material with 34 
yard of 27-inch contrasting. 


111—The woman of mature figure will find 
this model exceptionally becoming. 
And it has almost as many uses as 
it has buttons, being equally suitable 
for formal or informal wear, depend- 
ing upon the material chosen. The 








and those for formal afternoon occasions. 
not so long, but the really short skirt is only a memory, 
Dresses for all uses are belted at the natural waist. 

Ruffled skirts, sashes, capes, and capelets retain their popularity for dainty frocks 
Even the sports costumes show the softening influence of white 


Fashion seems to be equally in favor of plain materials and_ prints. 
large and small are liked, with white dots on a colored ground a little newer than the 
reverse. In size they run all the way from the merest pin point to that of a 50-cent piece. 

Foundation garments of cotton voile or net are practical and cool. 
corselette and girdle shapes and have the advantage of being easily washed. 


Pattern Department 


Down to the ankle and even all the way round, seems to be the rule for party frocks 
Sports, tailored, and morning dresses are 
Gone, too, are belts that 


Not for many years has so much attention been paid to having the right dress for 
Simple tailored styles are worn for trips to town, for travel, and 
for the classroom. The frilly styles are reserved for dress-up times. 

For active sports the young girls are wearing plain pleated skirts of light weight 
flannel or cotton suiting with sweaters of lisle mesh. 
The sweaters are made on much the same lines as a boy’s baseball shirt, but 
of course they are much finer and softer. 

It is important to choose the right shoes for the right dress: low heeled sports 
shoes for active sports, hiking, and such ivi 
medium heels for wear with tailored styles, and dainty slippers with afternoon and 


These may be of white or pale 


activities; strap pumps or oxfords with 


The well dressed baby of two or three years includes a sun suit in his or her 
This with a coat of tan is about all that is necessary during play hours. 
The very small girl’s skirts remain short but her sister of the teen age has length- 
ened hers to conform with grown-up styles. 


The new school dresses should be made 


Dots both 


They come in 


pattern is designed for sizes 3%, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4% yards of 39-inch 
material with % yard of 17-inch con- 
trasting and 2 yards of 1-inch ribbon. 


764—Puff sleeves and short bodice make 
this dress for a little girl charmingly 
quaint. The little collar is extremely 
becoming and the bow of ribbon gives 
just the right finishing touch, The 
pattern is designed for 2, 4, and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 14% yards of 
35-inch material with % yard of 18- 
inch contrasting and 3% yards of 
binding. 


none too soon to plan_ school 
dresses. The pleated skirt and over- 
blouse remain popular for  school- 
room wear and the white collar gives 
daintiness. Fine ginghams and piques 
are good for the first school days 
while the weather is still warm. The 
pattern is designed for sizes 8, 10, 12, 
14, and 16 years. Size 8 requires 1% 
yards of 39-inch material with % yard 
of 35-inch contrasting and % yard of 
35-inch binding. 


622—It’s 
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Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REVS.W HOLLAND DD 


Riches Right at Hand 


HY do we look away for glory 

and greatness and beauty? When 
Jesus returned to his home village, Naza- 
reth, he went into the little synagogue on 
the Sabbath and 
taught them that 
“the acceptable year 
of the Lord” had 
come. They did not 
believe it. They had 
their eyes fixed for a 
great Messias who 
was to come from 
afar. 





197 


Unless one is com- 
petent to behold some beauty in his own 
surroundings he will never see beauty 
anywhere. There are some spots that are 
grandly different, but there is beauty ev- 
erywhere. Niagara Falls, the Grand 
Canyon, Yellowstone Park, the tumbling 
oceans—these are wonderful and worth 
seeing, but the soul of beauty sees God’s 
handwriting across every lawn and 
through every forest. 

We do not wonder enough at the regu- 
lar and ordinary. We pay our good 
money to see a two-headed calf, but the 
marvelous thing is that most calves have 
one good head and can grow up to pro- 
duce the food of the race. 

So blind are we that we miss the 
beauty of the roses at the farmhouse 
door. If someone grew a rose the size of 
a Flat Dutch cabbage we would pay a 
dollar apiece to see it. The little pansy 
that shows its childlike face in the back 
yard has as much of divine witchery in it 
as the orchid that crowns the Jady’s cor- 
sage bouquet. 

17g 


I once lived as a boarder in a northern 
Illinois home. A daughter in the family, 
with an eye for beauty, had written a 
diary called “A Prairie Winter.” — The 
Outlook, in New York, published it seri- 
ally. It is a daily musing upon the magic 
wonders of winter on a farm. Thousands 
of people read these articles and opened 
their eyes to the beauties with which 
God has crowned His whole creation. 
Writing about wash day, she said: “I 
love soapsuds, not only when they fall in 
graceful festoons from ‘the clay pipe, but 
when they foam up about the tub’s edge 
and make a pair of jewelled bracelets for 
the arms.” 

All uncommon men and women are 
molded out of common clay. It is the 
commonness in the understanding of the 
great that makes them so. Manhood looks 
as royal in overalls as in a dress suit. 
Finery in dress may add to a woman’s 
attractiveness, but not to the attractions 
of her character. 


19% 


Our common tasks are God assigned. 
While they sometimes oppress and tire us, 
yet through them we can manifest char- 
acter worthy of coronation. If we are 
worth while we will see endless chances 
for spectacular service, in common places; 
and will feel within us the surging tides 
of spiritual forces that rose to their high 
climax in the soul of the Master. Each 
one of us is richer than he knows. 


Favorite RibleVerses 


As reported by our readers 


JOHN W. HOLLAND 


F any man’s work abide which he hath 
built thereupon, he shall receive a re- 
ward—I Cor. 3:14. 


For the mountains shall depart, and the 
hills be removed; but my kindness shall 
not depart from thee, neither shall the 
covenant of my peace be removed, saith 
the Lord that hath mercy on thee.—Isaiah 
54:10. 
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Here’s How— 


To Get Rid of Cockroaches 





ackroaches 


are no 
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XES 
WHAT IS . &TRASHIN CER AR 
THAT NOISE! 
PADBURN tT ,EMMA, 
THE™’'S A BUNCH 0’ 
COCKROACHES GATHERS 
DOWN THIS HERE CRACK 
EVERY NIGHT AN’ 
PLAYS PENOCHLE. 














TIMELY JOBS ABOUT THE | 
FLOWER GARDEN AND YARD 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








TAKE and tie loosely any tall growing 
flowers, to avoid having them 
broken from heavy blooms, wind, rain, 
etc. If plants are very tall tie at two to 
four different places. 
2. To produce very 
large chrysanthe- 
mum and dahlia 
blooms, disbudding or 
pinching out the new 
shoots must be prac- 
ticed. Go over them 
twice per week and 
remove all buds ex- 
cept those that are 
to remain for flowers. 


3. Pinch or cut back the new branches 
of flowering shrubs and broad-leaved ev- 
ergreens when they become as high as 
last year’s branches, provided of course, 
the shrubbery is already as large as one 
wishes it. Even when this isn’t the case, 
the few branches that grow up very much 
taller than the others should be clipped 
back in order to keep the plants from be- 
coming scraggly looking. The abelia is 
especially guilty of sending up several 
branches much higher than the others. 

4. Kill ants in, lawn or elsewhere with 
carbon disulphide. Drive several holes in 
and about the bed, pouring a tablespoonful 
of carbon disulphide in each of the holes 
and covering immediately with sacks or 
other heavy material for four to six 
hours to hold in the fumes. 


5. Start 


Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 


L. A. NIVEN 


now to make a lawn, Plow 


(Copyright, 


“It’s a good thing Amy’s inheritance 
from Uncle John wasn’t no bigger. If 
she’d o’ got four dollars more, her nose 
would o’ tilted up far enough to catch 
rain.” 

“None of my folks was worldly, but 
Brother Ben always would pat his foot 
to @ lively hymn.” 


the ground six to eight inches deep and 
cover with an application of two or three 
inches of stable manure, harrowing it in 
immediately after scattering. Go over 


|. the ground several times during summer 


and early fall with harrow so as to kill 
any weeds or grass that come and to 
pulverize and smooth the soil. Sow grass 
seed from late September to November. 

6. Keep the flowers well watered and 
fertilized. Especially must large bloom- 
ing flowers like chrysanthemums and dahl- 
ias be liberally watered and fertilized if 
they are to do their best. Use nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of ammonia, or some of 
the other quickly available nitrogens. An 
ideal way to apply it is to dissolve it in 
water at the rate of a tablespoonful per 
gallon, applying it to the soil in which 
the plants are growing. 

7. Purchase new perennial flower seed 
for August and September sowing such 
as hollyhocks, ete. 


DoouTi 
" [andery fch fesson? 
Deborsh, The Prophetess 


July 27, 1930: Judges 4:1-15. 
Isaiah 35:4.) 
I 
When did the events of today’s lesson oc- 
cur? 
During a period of about 50 years around 
imi 3, c 


(Lesson for 
Golden text: 


II 
Who was Deborah? 


a prophetess of Israel, was the 
She lived about 1351 B. C. 


Ill 

How did the Israelites fall into the power 
of Jabin? 

Following the death of Joshua, 12 judges 
were appointed. One of these was Ehud, who 
led the people in the righteous way. Fol- 
lowing his death, Israel fell into paganism, 
became effeminate, and fell easy prey to Jabin. 
king of Hazor, who held them captive for 20 
years. 


Deborah, 
wife of Lapidoth. 


IV 


Who was Barak and why was he called? 


Barak was a youthful warrior who had 
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(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


Solve Half-Time by climbing down 
a rung at a time, changing ‘one letter 
only in each step without transposing. 
Compare your answer with ours, which 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


OU SAID T PUT 
(T EVERYWHERE 
THEM COCKROACHES 
HIDES-AN' | FOUND 
THREE IN MY Sou 
LAS’ we 








gained enough prominence to be the logical 


leader of Israel. 
Vv 

In what way was the army of Jabin vastly 
superior to that of Israel? 

Jabin’s army, commanded by Sisera, was 
possessed of 900 iron chariots. These were 
terrific weapons of war and gave a tremendous 
advantage to the army possessing them. 


Where was the spot chosen for the conflict? 

The spot chosen for the battle was Mount 
Tabor and the plains before it. The flat- 
topped mount offered an excellent rallying 
place for the forces of Israel and gave them 
advantage in that they came down to the 
in their attack, 

Vil 

Describe the battle. 

Sisera drew up his war chariots in battle 
array. Barak led his forces into battle, Debo- 
rah accompanying them. As they came hand- 
to-hand, the horses became frightened, upset 
the war chariots, and dashed to and fro. The 
panic became a rout. 

Vill 

How did the army perish? 

The forces of Sisera were driven back to 
the swollen waters of the River Kishon where 
they were drowned, 


an 
plain below 


1X 


What happened to Sisera? 

north 
Kenite, 
Jael, 


tent 


and sought 
kin of the 
Heber’s wife, 
pin into his 


escaped to the 
with Heber the 
While he slept, 
by driving a 


Sisera 
shelter 
Israelites. 
killed him 
temple. 

xX 

What famous composition in the Bible is 
found in connection with this lesson? 

When the victory was won, Deborah gave 
voice to a song of triumph which is regarded 
as one of the dramatic masterpieces of Biblical 
literature. 


| ONE-MAN SAW DEVICE | 








ECENTLY while weaidan in the 
woods I stumbled onto a simple way 
to make an excellent one-man saw from 
any ordinary crosscut saw that I am sure 
a great many men who work in the tim- 
ber would find a great help. 
“Take a hedge or hickory pole about 
one inch in diameter and about 12 to 14 


Preble hichor; hoor hf 
(Han Saw. ae eae 
\ Saw shft 4 deco -- 








Wrap with wire 
Se pole in 


we ‘manner. 





AM ARAARAARARARDAN 
~Qne "an Saw Device ~ D6/7 
inches longer than the saw blade, saw 
each end in about four inches, and then 
wrap above the cut with small wire. Slip 
each over top of saw blade just behind 
the handles. 

“This will keep the saw from buckling 
and swaying and makes a faster cutting 
and more satisfactory outfit than a regu- 
lar one-man saw. Always remove the 
brace at night.” 

So writes a practical farmer. This is 
surely a simple device and apparently 
should be as good as he claims. We should 
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be glad to have more of just such labor. 
saving suggestions as this. 


I. W. DICKERSON, 








PATTERNS 








get of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat 


30 cents; 
Write 


terns ordered at one time, 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). 


your name and address plainly on your order 


sheet, 


being sure to state number and siz 


of pattern wanted. 


this 
you need the latest style guide. 


Fashions are making such decided changes 
that in order to be up-to-date 
Our summer 


season 


fashion magazine will give you the most re 


cent 
trimming. 
for 


F 


fashion news as to style, fabric, and 
The price is 15 cents. Send today 
your copy, addressing The Progressive 


armer. 
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CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 








I 


Solution to Half-Time—1, Half; 2 
fale; 3, Tale; 4, Tile; 5, Time. 





| 
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CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 














WOMEN SURELY ARE~,l 
SKILLFUL inind al 
IN KNOWLEDGE — MEA | 
ARE BEMWIN D—FOR 


WOMEN Gary SKILLFULLY 
A CA 


ATTIE MAE HOWARD 
CLARK CO-ARK. 





OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


Little Jack Horner stood on the corner 
Watching the girls go by. 

He tipped his lid to a cute little kid, 

And she socked him one in the eye. 

—Sent in by Mike O’Bri 

Mississippi County, A 


Under the spreading chestnut tree, 
The village smithy squirms, 
He’s been eating chestnuts, 
And they were full of worms. 
—Sent in by Ruby Breaz 
Pickens County, S. G@ 


They were in the rumble seat; 
Their lips were tightly pressed; 
The car bounced over the bumps, 
And the pressure stood the test. 
—Sent in by Marion Winste 
Oktibbeha County, Mis . 


My breakfast lies over the ocean; 
My dinner lies over the sea; 
My stomach is in a commotion, 
Don’t mention my supper to me. 
—Sent in by Oral Fr 
Alcorn County, 
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WEST TEXAS 
Farms or Small Ranch 


Tracts 





ake your selection from 200,000 acres 
- Of the Nationally famous 


| SpurRanch 


FERTILE VALLEYS AND UPLANDS 


Selling Prices: $6.50 to $35.00 per acre. 


We sell direct as owners; no commis- 
sion. 





Terms: One-fifth cash; balance in six 
equal yearly payments, on or before 
maturity. 


Altitude 2,300 feet—Healthful Climate— 
County Agent—Home Demonstration 
Agent—State Experiment Station. 


No Boll Weevil—No Hog 
Cholera—No Malaria 


Ideal Dairying, Poultry and Hog Rais- 
ing Conditions. 


A wonderful opportunity here for 
those who seek homes in a section 
of West Texas, noted for its low 
cost production of cotton; its depen- 
dable grain crops, including alfalfa, 
and for its successful efforts in di- 
versification, 


Why Lease When You Can 

Own Your Own Land Here 

For the Average Rentals? 
Please send for free illustrated booklet 
fully describing all features of this at- 


tractive opportunity to own your farm 
home or small ranch on easy terms. 


S.M.SWENSON & SONS 


SPUR, TEXAS 

















Aelia a 








J 






For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values, We want one in 
every community, 3 ft. high, 16 1a. 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs. All 
Lettering Free, Satisfaction Guarane 
teed. Write for information, 
American Memorial Company 
6-18, 1489 Piedmont Ave,, Atianta, Ga, 





FLORIDA FARMERS MEET 
AUGUST 11-15 


By J. F. COOPER 


Editor, Florida Extension Service 





HE time for another Farmers’ Week 

at the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, is ap- 
proaching. The dates for this year’s 
event are August 11- 
15. The first pro- 
gram will be held at 
11 o'clock Monday 
morning, August 11. 

Again this year 
the program will be 
divided into sections 
on farm crops and 
livestock, citrus and 
sub - tropical fruits, 
truck crops and or- 
namentals, beekeeping, poultry, and home 
economics. 

General farmers and livestock raisers 
cannot fail to find something of interest 
to them on the program of the farm 
crops and livestock section. This pro- 
gram features a different main subject 
each day. 

Poultrymen and beekeepers of Florida 
will find an unusually interesting pro- 
gram awaiting them during the week. 
Among the speakers for the week on the 
poultry program will be S. W. Henn, 
poultry research department of Purina 
Mills; E. D. Stocking, president of the 
Central Florida Poultry Producers’ Co- 
6perative Association; C. R. Ryan, mana- 
ger of this association; J. Q. Adams, rep- 
resenting the Royal Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Earl W. Brown, president of the 
Florida Section, American Poultry Asso- 
ciation; F. W. Risher, poultry marketing 
specialist; Dr. D. C. Gillis, poultry serv- 
ice veterinarian; H. Irvin, R. C. Blake, 
and I. Thompson, poultrymen; N. R. 
Mehrhof, extension poultryman; C. H. 
Magoon, Duval poultry specialist; and 
Gus York, Sam Rountree, and Louis 
Alsmeyer, county agents. 

Truck crops and citrus fruits will come 
in for their share of time. 

The women’s program will feature sub- 
jects of interest to the home maker, both 
rural and urban. Nutrition and health, 
home improvement, clothing, sewing, 
sanitation, beautification both indoor and 
out, and a number of other subjects of 


< 


J. F. COOPER 








NON - 
POISONOUS 


ECONOMECAL 














Good-bye Insects! 


NDOORS or outdoors 
—Bee” Brand rids 
— home of all insects. 
atal to Flies,Fleas, Mos- 
quitoes, Roaches, Ants 
and Plant Bugs. Non- 
odorous, non-poison- 
ous to adults, children 
or domestic pets. The 
new gun slaysasitsprays. 
ost coumeaianl & . 
Write for Free Booklet and say 
“Good-bye Insects!” 
McCORMICK & CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cans are 10c, 25c, 50c and $1 
un, 25e 























ALSO “GEE” BRAND LIQUID SPRAY 


universal interest to the housewife will 
be presented. A dress revue will be a 
feature of the final session. 





| LITTLE FARM EXPERIENCES | 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Head, Division of Economics and Market- 
ing, Georgia State College of Agriculture 
= 











Profit in Southern Hogs 


LARGE Georgia farmer recently 

said to me: “I have demonstrated to 
my own satisfaction that a farmer in the 
Lower South can raise hogs profitably. 
I find that the peanut—the Spanish type 
for late summer and early fall grazing, 
and the runner type for late fall and win- 
ter grazing—is the cheapest finishing feed. 
The reason so many cotton farmers do 
not make a profit from hogs is their lack 
of attention to the sow at farrowing time 
and also lack of scientific care of the 
little pigs for the first month or six 
weeks after they are farrowed, and not 
because of the supposedly high cost of 
feed and the unfavorable climate. In my 
opinion, the advantages we have during 
the winter overcome any disadvantage we 
may have during the hot summer days. 
The farmer who will raise six or more 
healthy and vigorous pigs per sow has 
an excellent opportunity to make a profit.” 


Experience has shown that this is prac- 
ticable in the Lower South by following 
two practices :— 

1. Give the sow and little pigs protec- 
tion: the sow protection from dogs and 
the rigors of woods and open range; the 


little pigs from dogs, buzzards, and in-; 
testinal worms. All of this can be ac- 
complished by placing the sow in a far- 
rowing pen located in a _ non-infested, 
fenced pasture. 

2. Keep the pigs growing by feeding a 
supplementary balanced ration until they 
are ready to go to the finishing fields, 
that is, until they weigh at least 100 
pounds. 





NEXT WEEK IS FARMERS’ 
WEEK AT AUBURN 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 
| News Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
L 





ARMERS of Alabama and their 

families are getting ready for the an- 
nual pilgrimage to the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute for Farmers’ Week, 
July 28 to August 2. More than 1,000 
persons are expected to attend. A full 
week of pleasure and instruction awaits 
them. 


The program has been printed and is 
being distributed through the offices of 
county and home demonstration agents. 
It calls for lectures and demonstrations 
by members of the faculty of the college 
of agriculture and other experts on live- 
stock, farm machinery, crops, fertilizers, 
marketing, insect control, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, clothing, forestry, foods, home im- 
provement, and other subjects of vital 
interest. Round table discussion will be 
in order and visitors will be encour- 
aged to present ideas and information. 

Distinguished Speakers.—For sub- 
ject-matter instruction the farmers will 
divide into groups but will meet once 
each day in general session to hear ad- 
dresses by outstanding agricultural lead- 
ers. Among those to speak are Presi- 
dent Bradford Knapp of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute; M. J. Funchess, 
dean of the College of Agriculture and 
director of the Experiment Station; Di- 
rector L. N. Duncan of the Extension 
Service; W. C. Lassetter, editor of The 
Progressive Farmer; C. A. Cobb and 
Lois P. Dowdle of the Southern Rural- 
ist; James Speed of the Southern Agri- 
culturist; A. B. Graham of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; J. H. 
McClain, United States ‘Bureau of Dairy- 
ing; Edward A. O’Neal, president Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau; Dr. C. A. Cary, 
state veterinarian, and Seth P. Storrs, 
commissioner of agriculture. 

Time for Recreation —While most 
of the time will be devoted to study, 
there will be hours for recreation and 
many farm people will consider the trip 
part of a vacation. For entertainment 
and instruction motion pictures will be 
shown. Visitors from all counties are 
expected and there will be a fine oppor- 
tunity for meeting old friends, mak- 
ing new ones, and an exchange of ex- 
periences. 

Farm Bureau Meeting.— The _ in- 
struction will take place the first three 
days, July 28 to July 30, and the last 
two days, July 31 and August 1, will be 
devoted to the annual convention of the 
Alabama Farm _ Bureau Federation. : 
Speakers on the Farm Bureau program | 
will include Carl Williams, cotton mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Board, and C. 
R. White, president of the New York 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

The Alabama Council of Home Dem- 
onstration Clubs will be in session at the 
same time as the Farm Bureau. The two 
organizations will hold both joint and 
separate meetings. This convention, as 
well as that for the men, will follow 
three days of study. 

Features for Women.—Women as 
well as men will be here for instruction 
and Miss Helen Johnston and her asso- 
ciates have arranged a program including 
study of all phases of home improve- 
ment. Some of the most able women in 
the country will lead the discussions and 
demonstrations, Miss Johnston said. 

A special feature of the women’s pro- 
gram will be two cotton clothes exhibits 
and fashion shows. Women who attend 
have been urged to wear cotton clothes. 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 
advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


inch in table below. 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, 


dress. 


covering Georgia, 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mai!l your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


Alabama, .and Florida. It will pay many 


Additional 


Note rates per 


and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad~- 
Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local b 

















Edition— Cireulation—| States Cevered— Regular Claseified— |Dispiay Ciassified— 
Georgia-Alabama .. 105,000 Ga., Ala., and Fis....... Te per word 7.00 per inch 
MD cccsnces 150,000 Texas and So. Oklaboma. 9c per word 8.50 per inch 
Carolinas-Virginis 150,000 N. C., 8. C., and Va.... 10e per word $9.50 per inch 
Mississippi Valley. 115,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. Te per word $7.00 per inch 
K - Tennessee , 000 Ky., Middle and B. Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inch 
All five editions... 600,000 Whole South .........++ 35e per word $32.50 per inch 
Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





F arms For Sale or Rent 
Alabama 


Twenty acre poultry farm, including 800 hens and 
400 pullets. For further information write 8S. B. 
Alverson, Pell City, Ala. 





North Carolina 


Baby Chicks 


Our “‘Hi-Quality’’ chicks will soon be ready. Write 
for prices, jarner’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, Ala. 
Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks: 100, $6.95; blood 
tested, $7.95; prepaid; live delivery. Central Farms, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
... Leading breeds, $6 hundred up. Catalog 
Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 














Farms for Sale.—$5,000 to $50,000; 10% cash re- Husky Chicks.—Standard bred, production type; Bar- 
quired and then 7% a year to pay principal and in- red Rocks, Reds, English jleshorns, Orpingtons: 100, 
terest. Address Guaranty Investment Corporation, $7.50; blood tested, $8.50; prepaid; live delivery. 
Trinity. . eis Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

Texas Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 5%c up. 

Shipped .a4, Superior certified. Arrival on time 

Why keep on payi r . guarante? Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
y keep paying rea when you can buy g00d fistchery, Box 8-3, Windsor. Mo. 


farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 


from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acreg in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 


half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 








Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASB OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 








Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 


Collard plents: 1,000; postpaid. 


Cabbage and 
> Claremont, N. 


Wilson, 
25 acres Cabbage 
ing. 500, $1; 1,000 
pressed. Wholesale 
Wakefield Cabbage, 
Baltimore Tomato 
10,000 Tomato, $8 
Branch, Ga 


$1.50, 





“for fall _head- 
5.000, $5; ex- 
Franklin, Va. 


heading Collard, New 
plants: $1.10, 1,000; 
collect. W. O. Waldrip, 


and Collard plants 
. $1.75: prepaid. 
Plant Company, 








Stone and 
delivered. 
Flowery 





Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants: $1.25 thousand 
mailed; $1 thousand expressed. 10,000 up, 75c thou- 
sand. Porto Rico and Boone Potato plants same price. 
fainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 


Millions guar: unteed, well rooted, 8-inch plants; New 
Stone, Marglobe Tomato; roots wrapped, expert pa ac k- 
ing. Cabbage: Copenhagen, Wakefields; Cabb»g 
heading Collard. 300, 60c; 600, $1; 1,000, $1. 35: 
postpaid Clyde Maddox, Buford, Ga. 


Now Ready for Fall and Winter. 





-F rostproof Cabbag ° 








plants, Georgia Cabbage-Collird plants; Greater Balti- 

more, Stone, Matchless Tomato plants Price: 500 for 

$1; 1,000 for $1.50; shipped c.o.d For plants and 

Pustag’ send no money. pay the postman Sand Moun- 
tain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. _ 
Potatoes 

al 

Potato plants. Certified Nancy Hall: $2, 1,000. 

Write for prices on — 5,000. All postpaid.. Jokn 

W. Nix, Glen Allen, Ala. 
Nursery Stock 
Fruit Trees. —Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 


Ga. 








cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 
in 


Over 5,000 advertisers have used Classified Ads. 
Progressive Farmer this year. You will find it prof- 
itable to follow their example. 


Seeds 


Austrian Winter Peas 














For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas; immediate and 
fall shipment. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 

Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de- 
livery. Attractive low prices. Write. Snelson Seed 
Company, Athens, Ga. 

Beans 

We manufacture the best 


Bone Harvester in the 
N. C. 





world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, 
er 
For information on Bur Clover and Kudzu, write 
Originators of Early Southern Bur Clover, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 





Peas 


Austrian Peas and: Hairy Vetch. 
lington, Ala. 


Tamberts, Dar- 





Miscellaneous Seeds 
Abruzzi Rye. Fulghum Oats. Details and prices 
on request. Olin Salley, Salley, S. C. 
Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. Sweet Clover 
95% pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
if not satisfied. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 











Poultry and Eggs 
‘ Baby Chicks 








Recs, Rocks, Leghorns: $9, prepaid. State accredit- 
ed. Electrically hatched, Hamilton’s Hatchery, Grove 
Hill, Ala. 

Chicks 8c each Any breed. Add 50c to orders 
under 100. Guaranteed. stock. Woodlawn Hatcheries, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Reduced Prices—Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons; $9.50, 
100; heavy mixed, $9; postpaid. Live delivery. Satilla 


Farms, Waycross, 


Chicks 5%c Up —Bis, healthy, quick maturing mon- 
ey makers. Purebr Two wee guarantee to live. 
Leading varieties, Booth Farms, 
525, Clinton, Mo. 





Free catalog. Box 








Mixel assortment: 
assorted: 100, $5.90, 
Minoreas: 160, 
Mid-West 


70,000 chicks, wholesale prices. 
100, $5._ Leghorns, Anconas, heavy 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
$6.90. Immediate shipments, prepaid. 
Hatchery, Inc., Clinton, Mo, 





juaranteed more profitable—Lindstrom Accredited 
Chicks. It just doesn’t pay to take a risk when you 
can buy Lindstrom chicks with a guarantee of higher 
profit than you can make on cheaper chicks. You can’t 
lose. If.our chicks make less profit, we make good 
to you as agreed in our catalog. Prices, per 100: 
Reds, Barred Rocks, $9; White Wyandottes, Buff Orp- 
ingtons, Black Minorcas, White and Buff Rocks, $10; 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, White Orpingtons, White 
Minorcas, Rhode Island Whites, Partridge Rocks, $11; 
Light Brahmas, $13; White, Brown Leghorns, $8; Buff 
Leghorns, Anconas, $9; heavy mixed, $8; light mixed, 
$6. Big discount on large quantities. 100% live 
delivery strong, healthy chicks guaranteed everywhere. 
We ship c.o.d. $1 per 100 books order. Order from 
ad or write for free catalog. Lindstrom Hatchery & 











Poultry Farm, B Box_ 101-A, Clinton, Mo. 
Leghorns 

Pullets from heavy layers, 225 eggs up; Tancreds. 
4 and 6 weeks, 50c and 60c, Leghorn Farms, Linden, 
Alabama, Us - 

5,000 Hollywood pullets from 200-225 egg lens, 
mated to pedigreed males from 250-260 egg hens. 
Eight, ten, twelve weeks, 70c, 80c, 90c. Cockerels same 
price. D. W. Moody, Huntingdon, Tenn. 

Plymouth Rocks 

For Sale.—250 White Rock pullets, $1.25 each. 

Fishel stock. Culled and blood tested Mrs, A, E. 
Brewton, — Ala. — ee 

Yarred Rock coc kerels, Parks strain, Cream grade; 
permit 45-C-30, Five months old, $2.50, $3. Mrs. 
R. W. Barwick, Doerun, Ga. 

Two or More Breeds 

5,000 top quality Black Giant and Buff Minorca 
pullets, cockerels. The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, 
Kansas, 








Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 








CHICKEN THIEF PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


By F. G. VICKERS 


\ 


I on his farm, until H. D. Clabough, 
Blount County, Tennessee, conceived of 
the idea of using large bear traps to 
catch the thieves. A large signboard was 
placed near the barn on the main entrance 
to the farm which read: “Warning, steel 
traps like this are set and hidden in all 
cribs, feed rooms, and chicken houses, 
Beware.” 





Before the traps were set, rogues stole 


WARNING: 


SEF TAOS Link THIS 


A&E SET ARP HORLEY 7% 


SOLVED POULTRY THIEF PROBLEM 
chickens, feed, corn, and even one ten- 
gallon can of milk. . Mr. Clabough says 


he has not missed anything from the 
farm since he began to set the bear traps. 
He says he keeps a half dozen on hand 
ready to hold fast the foot or hand of 
any intruder that comes his way. 








Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’”’ 
form No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-H 
Security Bank Building. Washington, D. C, 








Schools and Colleges 














Free Scholarships. Write for Sreesegrer. Southern 

Conservatory of Music, Durha 
Tobacco 

Tobacco, postpaid. Good, old, mellowed in bulk; 
chewing. 10 pounds $2.25; smoking, $1.50. Chester 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best red leaf chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75; smoking 20c. 
Homer Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool. Sharon, Tenn. 























‘ er D % wa. Leaf Tob»cco.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
wrsgistered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey COW®. 5 Dotnds $1.50: 10, $2.50. Smoking: 10. $1.75. Pipe 
eT : - free. Pay postman, United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
Herefords Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet: 10 pounds 
picked chewing, $2.40; 10 pounds mellow smoking, 
Polled Hereford heifers and yearling bulls. Lam- $160. You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool, Mar- 
berts, Darlington, Ala. tin, Tenn. 
Sh Tobacco Sale.—Price cut, quality better. Mild 
eep smoking, 10 pounds $1; select best smoking, 10 pounds 
bon we . , } F $1.50; hand picked chewing, 10 pounds $2.25, Guar- 
oo, rams on approval. Donald Green, Oakland, anteed. Pay for tobacco and postage on arrival. Fuqua 
Bros., Rockvale, Ky. 
Southdown sheep; Spotted Poland China pigs. Fox 
trothers, Sevierville, Tenn. Vinegar 
® Vinegar, White and Red; 50 gallon barrels; 15c gal- 
Rabbits lon. L. FE. Harrison, Dublin, Ga. 
Raise Chinchilla Rabbits for food and fur. Cata- 


logue upon request. Licensed registrar. Sarata Fur 


Farm, Vicksburg. Miss. 





Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey cattle, Hampshire hogs; registered. Young 
bulls and Hampshire pige. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi. 








Miscellaneous 


Corn Harvesters 


poor man’s price—only 
Free catalog show- 
Salina, Kansas. 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., 





Honey 


Honey. 5 
delivered. 


cans, 85c; 10- 
Darlington, 


pound 
Lamberts, 


Delicious extracted 
pound cans, $1.50; 
Alabama, 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 











ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Amazing New Cleaner.—Cleans everything. Sells 
25c; profit 16c. Sample free. Bestever Co., 309 Irv- 


ing Park Station, 
Get our free sample casé. 


Chicago. 





Toilet Articles, Flavor- 





ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnetessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis. Mo. 





New crop pure table Honey: six 5-pound cans $2.95; 


Amazing profits selling new Tablecloth. Looks like 





























six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. Bestever 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. ‘o., 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 
a . You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Profit- 
Kodak Finishing able business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala, Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teachers 
Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, Md others. Profitable and pleasint. An excellent side 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. ee for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
7 ~ < , Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mencets, a 
glossy prints for ise. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
Brombergs, authorized Eastman agents, Birmingham, sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
Alabama, develop roll film free. Deluxe pictures, four 701, Amsterdam, N. Y. RE 
to_six_cents each. Make your own products, employ agents yourself. 
Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak Toilet articles, soap, extracts. We furnish everything. 
films developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. Valuable book free. oy Scientific Laboratories, 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1927W Broad, Richmond, 





Films Developed.—Special trial offer: any size kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 3 cents each. Trial 6x10 en- 
largement in handsome folder, 40c. Overnight service, 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


Salesmen or sales_ ladies = house to house can- 
vassing, 
their own, Can 
None but hustlers need apply. Box 609, Burlington, 


North Carolina, 


OGUES were an expensive nuisance 





The Progressive Fa 






















THAT’S THE QUESTION 


“Every dollar I have was made honestly? 
“By whom?” 








THE TITLE HOLDER 
Wife—“There’s one thing about my mother; 


she’s outspoken.” 
Husband—“Not by anyone I know.” 








WIDELY TRAVELED 
“Has Harry traveled much?” 
“Has he! He’s been to half the places o 
his suitcase labels!” 


IN POSITION TO KNOW 
“Does the boss know the scaffoldin’s come 
down?” 
“°E ought to—’e’s underneath it.’’—London 
Tit-Bits. 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 
There was a young fellow named Syd, 
Who kissed a girl on the eyelid. 
She said to the lad, 
“Your aim’s mighty bad; 
You should practice a while.” 


So he did. 


TRY A BRASSIE 
Golfer—“‘If you laugh at me again, I'll knock 
your block off.” 
Caddy—“‘Haw, haw, you wouldn’t even know 
what club to use.”—New York Central Lines 
Magazine. 


ANTI-KNOCK 
Exasperated Autoist to Garage Mechanic 
“I say, buddy, do you have something to stop 
knocking?” 
G. M.—“Certainly.” 
E. A.—“‘Well, will you kindly pour abouta 
gallon of it down my wife’s throat?” 


SAFER 

“What’s the difference between valor and 
discretion?” 

“Valor is bawling into the ear of a cham 
pion boxer that he is a ruffian, and that you 
could knock him into fits.” 

“And discretion?” 

“Telling him the same thing over a tee 
phone.”’—Tit-Bits (London). 


NO MYSTERY 


“I’ve been watching that mechanic for the 
last fifteen minutes. There’s a man _ who 
knows his business. He didn’t spill a drop 
of oil on the ground. He put down the hood 
gently, fastened it securely, and left no fm 
ger-prints on it. He wiped his hands o 
clean waste before opening the door, spreada 
clean cloth over the upholstery, meshed the 
gears noiselessly, and then drove slowly into 
the street.” 

“Yeah, that’s his own car.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLE Y— Copyright, 1930, by 


Bell Syndicate, Ino, 
— 








fAm' NO SENSE ER 
BRAGGIN' BouT WHUT 
Yous Got —— EF 
Yous GoT 1#T DESE 
DAYS ‘You BETTUH 
) KEEP IT IN SECRETS» 
anal 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE — 


Funny how Tom’s chilluns so 6 
w'en deys got sech a dim daddy! 
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[UNCLE FRED'S COLUMN | 
By G. F. Benenscvnciateded 
CE Brower Near Americus, Ga., 


Made 7,000 Bushels of Wheat 


N JUNE Ga., 

and went out to C. Brown, 
the wheat king of Georgia. It is an old 
“the unexpected always hap- 
pens.” The unex- 
pected does not al- 
ways but it often 
happens. I never 
thought I would live 
to see the day when 
a farmer in Georgia 
would grow 7,000 
bushels of wheat but 
I saw the man and 
the farm on which 
this large quantity of 
wheat was grown, cut, and threshed with 
a combine this year. 

Mr. Brown owns a fine flour and grist 
mill ten miles east of Americus. For 
many years he has been growing good 
crops of wheat and has increased his 
acreage from year to year until this 
year he threshed the grand total of 7,000 
bushels. He built a special grain house 
to store this wheat in. Mr. Brown is 
fortunate in having two sons and a son- 
in-law who help him run his big farm and 
mill and they are on the job every day in 
the week and year. 


—— —____——_ 4 





30 1 was at Americus, 


see J. 


saying that 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


I learned some interesting facts from 
this visit. They start to sowing wheat 
the first of November each year and keep 
busy the weather permits until the 
acreage is all sowed. This past season it 
was January before the task was finished. 
He made an average of 22 bushels per 
acre. All that he got in during Novem- 
ber made a yield of 27 bushels, while the 
January seeding made only 15 bushels, so 
it pays to sow early. 


as 


The old saying that “this is a cotton 
country” is a thing of the past. Georgia 
will grow some 50 staple commercial 
crops profitably and we need to grow them 
all. It is strange to me to find the larg- 
est and most successful wheat grower in 
our state, 60 miles below Macon. But as 
I said before, the grain and livestock 
center has steadily moved south and they 
have made and will continue to make 
South Georgia the most prosperous sec- 
tion of the state. 


I was glad to meet Mr. Brown and 
his sons. They have undertaken a big 
job and they are putting it through very 
successfully. When harvesting this wheat 
crop they ran their combine for two solid 
weeks, Sundays included, and they were 
able to put the 7,000 bushels of the gran- 
ary in the very best condition. 

It is time for our farmers to begin 
making a living at home. We have talk- 
ed about it for the past 60 years and 
I glory in the fact that farmers like ,% 
C. Brown are putting this grand old 
theory into practice and are receiving the 
reward therefor. 


The Experiments With Tobacco at 
the Coastal Plain Station 
OBACCO as a cash crop in Georgia 


has reached a stage of development 
that causes it to be worthy of more at- 


tention at the hands of our agricultural 
Press. It is estimated that the Georgia 
farmers will soon market a crop of 


88,000,000 pounds. 


On Friday, July 11, I was at Tifton 
and S. H. Starr, director of the Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station, took me out 
to see some very interesting experiments 
that he has in the growing of tobacco. 
In all the coastal plain section the farm- 
ets have to be continu: lly on their guard 
lest their land become infested with “root 
knot” or the nematode. This little pest 
thrives on the roots of certain plants, 
While it does not on the roots of others. 
‘armars need to know just what crops to 














he ‘frend 


of the Markets 








HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except 
peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 
Pre-war 
Chicago :— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. 80.0534 $0.0534 $0.06 S xan 
Potatoes, Triumphs, cwt..........-+: *1.67Y rH fe 3.25 1.67 
FIGS; BOVE; COB. Coo diccciekcsiccee 8.55 9.60 11.55 7.92 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 9.20 10.3 13.43 Tam 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. .......... jA7Y 20% C8311, %* 213 
I i i an an am 23 20 28Y, 14 
RO eer ress 34 J32Y, 40% 25% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... S84 9814 1.39% 1.0334 
COP, 176: F WIGE, OR. isicecsceness 81 7614 1.007% 66% 
Se ee eS eee 364 38 49 ‘43% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ..........-+20.50 19.50 18.50 17.95 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, .. eee ; 1320 1355 1835 1348 
Potatoes, Va., No. 1, bbl covees 257% 4.50 C72 wna 
* Cobblers.. ** Fresh firsts. 
use in their system of rotation so as to one pound Paris green or two pounds 


prevent any spread of this dangerous little 
enemy. If nematodes get too prevalent 
in the soil, they will destroy éntirely 
many valuable crops, and tobacco is one 
of them. When present at all, they will 
damage the stand and many a crop of 


tobacco will be cut short this year on 
account of this little worm. 
On the experiment farm they have 


been carrying out a test for the past five 
years to show the value of certain crops 
in the rotation and upon which nema- 
todes do not thrive. The crops best 
suited to precede tobacco are corn, velvet 
beans, weeds, and idle land. The crops 
that encourage the spread of “root knot” 


or nematode are cotton, sweet potato, 
and any common variety of cowpeas. You 
can use the Brabham cowpea, but no 
other variety. The difference in the to- 


bacco on these various plots was indeed 
very striking. Og some plots following 
sweet potatoes and Clay peas the tobacco 
was all dead. The best tobacco was on 
the plots that each alternate year were 
allowed to grow up in weeds. That fol- 
lowing corn and velvet beans was very 
good. 

Mr. Starr also showed me some very 
striking experiments with fertilizer for 
cotton. On the sandy soils the limiting 
factor is potash. This gave far better 
results used in anv formula than either 
phosphoric acid or nitrogen. Mr. Starr 
finds that a 3Nit-9Phos-5Pot fertilizer 
gives the best results. 

One thing all the farmers in the coastal 
plain section should keep in mind is the 
nematode worm. Once started in your 
soil, it is hard to eradicate. Take no 
chances with this pest. Corn and oats 
are good crops to use on infested fields. 





| CONTROL FOR ARMY WORM | 





HE army worms are destroying our 

cane and corn. They are destroying 
the grass also. I would like to know what 
kind of potson to use or what to do to 
get rid of them?” 

This letter comes from South Georgia 
where we understand a serious outbreak 
over a dozen counties has occurred. When- 
ever an outbreak of the “army worm” 
appears any measures to be effective must 
be instituted immediately. Farmers in 
territory likely to be infested but who 
have not found any worms on their place 
should keep a sharp lookout and apply 
poison or other control methods at the 
first appearance of the pest. 

Thorough dusting with calcium arse- 


nate, using dust guns or coarse cheese- 
cloth bags, is probably the cheapest 


method, and is very effective. 

In case only a small area is attacked, 
cut the grass, cover with straw, and 
burn. This will finish the worms. 

Some authorities recommend spraying, 
but few farmers are properly equipped to 
use this method. The spray is made of 


arsenate of lead to 50 gallons of water. 
In using the Paris green on tender plants 
add two pounds of freshly slaked lime 
to the above mixture to prevent burning. 
Do not allow livesteck on a sprayed field. 

Poison@l bran bait is sometimes very 
effective if the caterpillars are marching 
or are in fields where there is a scarcity of 
preferred foods, such as wild grasses. The 
poisoned bran bait is made of wheat bran 
50 pounds, Parig green or white arsenic 
1 pound, blackstrap molasses 2 gallons, 
and water to make a crumbly but not 
sloppy mash. Mix the poison thoroughly 
with the dry bran, add the diluted 
lasses, and mix well. Scatter this spar- 
ingly over infested fields. Keep domestic 
fowls and animals off this bran. 


mo- 


If you do not discover the worms until 
they have gathered and are marching, 
plow a deep furrow around infested area. 
They will fall into this and may be killed 
by dragging a log back and forth in the 
furrow. 





By ETHEL ROGERS | 


| RANDOM BITS OF STATIC | 
I 








WE. ALL admit the broadening effects 
of travel, and a_ round-the-world 
tour is the height of many dreams. We 
may not all be able to fulfil this ambition 


but the Columbia Broadcasting System 
suggests that we can go on a round-the- 





world radio tour, and here’s the itinerary 
they suggest :— 

New York, with “Manhattan Moods 
symbolizing Broadway, under the musi- 
cal guidance of Broadwayite Claud Mac- 
Arthur, is the starting point. The first | 
stop is London,. from which city every 
Sunday at 12:30 p. m. prominent British- | 
ers are presented over the air. Next 
comes Paris and the “French Trio,” of 
young women who specialize on music 


by French composers. | 
| |i | 
“The Romany Patteran” takes the radio | 
voyager to Hungary where Emery | 
Deutsch and his gypsies sing their native | 
airs. In Russia, Peter Biljo and his | 
Balalaika orchestra; Dora Boshoer, so- | 
prano, and Eli Spivak, haritone, play and 
sing folk songs in the “Around the | 
Samovar” program. Next is Arabia with 


its “Drifting sands and a caravan—”, the 
opening lines of “Arabesque.” 

The Hawaiian Islands are approached 
through Walter Kolomoku and _ his 
“Honoluluans”, native musicians, who 
sing the love and romance of the South 
Seas in soft melodic strains. Thence we 
go across the ether to Argentina to hear 
Vincent Sorey with his “Gauchos” play 
the native tango. 


977 


In Mexico the “Aztecs,” under the di- 
rection of Luis Zamudio, contribute their 
quota of music. Next comes California, 
which is now a center for popular song, 











| Your Choice 


(725 A) 


‘ 


' 15 
thanks to the talkies and “California 
Melodies.” A stop-off at the Windy City 
is made by means of the “Chicago Va- 


riety Program,” provided by the leading 
dance orchestras of that city. Journeying 
cross country to the cotton fields, Rosa- 
mund Johnson and his Negro spiritual 
singers render “Dixie Echoes.” In the 
back woods of Kentucky the “Crockett 
Mountaineers,” present their hill-billy 


songs and square dances, and finally back 
on Broadway, the “Paramount-Publix 
Hour” greets the traveller on his return. 
If time permits, he may still dash up to 
Canada with the “Fox Fur Trappers,” or 
take a sail out to sea on one of the “Forty 
Fathom Trawlers,” which have Boston 
for their home port. 


1979 
We knew that Billie Jones and Ernie 
Hare, the Interwoven Pair heard over the 
NBC network on Friday evenings, be- 
came acquainted through making records 
and from this acquaintance teamed up for 


recording and eventually for radio. But 
we never dreamed that they had been 
such prolific record makers. We read 


the other day that they have made in the 
past 15 years over 6,000 phonograph 
records. (We didn’t know there were 
that many!) Under various names they 
have had their voices on virtually every 
make of record. 

| | 


In considering further the essentials of 
a good “B” battery we come today to the 
second essential which is sustained volt- 


age. 


Sustained Voltage—As the “B” bat- 
tery ages, or becomes used up, its termi- 
nal voltage tends to drop. With some 


batteries, the drop is gradual throughout 
life; with others there is a tendency to 
sustain the voltage throughout useful life 
by reason of corrective or recuperative 
chemical action, continuously taking place 
when the battery in use. Another 
factor contributing to sustained voltage 
is the selection of a battery of adequate 
capacity which is not heavily burdened by 
the current drain of the set. 


is not 





Horse too lame 
to work?... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


Effective Absorbine quickly relieves 
muscles, sore and swollen from overwork. 
Pulled tendons, strains and sprains respond 


» | promptly to it. Won't blister or loosen hair 


—and horse can work. Famous as an aid 
to quick healing of gashes, sores, bruises. 
$2.50 a bottle at all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 








Send NO 








of Ladies’ or 
Gents’ models. 
Richly engraved 
lifetime cases. 


Jeweled move- 
ments. Guaranteed 
accurate. Rich beauty. 


Send — —pay only ry 
and postage on arrives 

$92S ‘Money back tf wot delighted. 

BRADLEY, H-378 Newton, MASS. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


REDUCED PRICES 
CERTIFIED CHICKS 


from 200 egg cockerels. Blood Tested. 100% live de 
ivery, prepaid. PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 




















Catalog Free Utility | Egg Bred Quality Master Bre@ 

Strain Strain Strain 
Leghorns .. -00 $10.00 $13. 
Ancona: .00 10.00 13. 

K 12.00 15.00 

a 12.00 15.00 

d 12.00 15.00 

a 12.00 15.00 

Light mas oenen 13.00 15.00 19.00 


Per 190: Assorted $7.50; Large Assorted $8.00. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box (9; BRENHAM, TEX, 


a. CHICKS C.0.D. 83..2°55,00%% 
oe a> best breeds; $1.00 down lnoen ender — 


pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 
any time. Write for catalog. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Cc. O. D. CHICKS as low as $6.75 per hundred. 
six and eight yo old White Leghorn pullets. 
Catalogue Free. 


' DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Reduce your cost of production with a 


FORDSON 


JIM LEE is filling his silo today. Neighbors and helpers on 
hand at the crack of dawn. All there and ready to buck into 
the work . . . including the Fordson Tractor. 

Yesterday the improved Fordson plowed 6 acres. Tomorrow 
it will be back at the plow again after a good day at the belt. 
This spring and summer it pulled the gang-plow, the drill, the 
binder. This winter it will turn the buzz-saw and do other odd 
jobs around the barn. Uses for the improved Fordson are as 
numerous as the farm-power jobs. New and modern features 
help the improved Fordson do its work quickly, easily. 

Its plucky engine can deliver 30 actual horse-power at 1100 
r.p.m. at the belt. The willingness of the engine to start, even 
on the coldest of mornings, can be traced to its high-tension 
magneto with enclosed impulse-starter coupling. It is equipped 
with hot-spot manifold and carburetor for gasoline. The air- 
washer holds enough water for the day’s run. 

The transmission is fitted with large roller bearings and 
the large gear has a double-bearing mounting. Gears shift easily 
from increased release movement. The filter that separates grit 
and carbon from the oil is easily cleaned —but should it get 
clogged, oil system will keep right on working. There is no com- 
plicated piping to get stopped up! 

Extra weight has been added to the front and rear of the 
improved Fordson. Strong fenders are now standard equip- 
ment. Either spade-lugs or angle-cleats are available. 

Try the improved Fordson. Let it help you get your farm- 
work done on time and at less cost. 


F OR D MOT OR 














The improved Fordson plows at the rate of 3% miles per hour with a 
two-bottom, 14-inch plow 














Not only draw-bar power, but belt power, is available in the 
improved Fordson 3 


cOMPAN Y 


UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 


1710 Altamont Avenue, Richmond, Va. 





